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The First Columbia "Victrola" 

_ 

By Robert W. Baumbach 



During the first decade of this century the 
American Graphophone Company, manufacturerof 
all machines sold under the Columbia banner, 
boasted about its contribution to the 
"phonographic art." The company did control 
several important patents, many of which were 
bought from others with an eye towards an 
increasingly prominent role in the rapidly growing 
industry. The company advertised heavily and 
expressed pride in its leadership and innovative 
designs. 

However, if we look closely at this cen- 
tury's first decade, we see that Columbia was more 
reactionary than innovative. The company's first 
internal horn talking machine is a case in point. 

There is common agreement today that 
Victor introduced the first inside horn talking 
machine. Occasionally a researcher will suggest 
that there was an earlier introduction or earlier hint 




The 1907 Columbia Symphony Grand Grafonola. 



of such a machine, but it was Victor that set the 
style and popularized the cabinet talking machine. 
When Victor introduced its Victrola in the late 
summer of 1906, Columbia officials quickly recog- 
nized its importance although it could be argued 
that they did not recognize which design elements 
were essential to the machine's popularity. 

Columbia, which initially sold only 
cylinder phonographs, entered the disc 
phonograph business after Berliner demonstrated 
that the disc format was potentially superior in 
important ways-playback volume, manufacturing 
ease, storage ease-to the cylinder type. In 1901 
Columbia introduced the first in a line of new disc 
Graphophones similar to Berliner Gramophones. 

Berliner by this time had sold his 
American interests to Eldridge R. Johnson and this 
business became the new Victor Talking Machine 
Company. In the first year or so of this century, 
the Columbia and Victor camps waged legal battles 
for control of the disc business. Although matters 
settled down after cross-licensing agreements were 
signed, relationships remained tense between the 
two rivals. Columbia, keeping a close watch on 
developments made by its competitor, attempted to 
match Victor's product line with designs of its 
own. Prospective customers of that day would 
likely have found the choices from each company 
to be rather similar. 

In August 1906, Victor shipped the first 
examples of a new product which we now know 
revolutionized the industry, the Victor-Victrola. It 
combined a talking machine mechanism, horn, 
storage space for records, and accessories into a 
single, handsome, well made piece of furniture. 
The machine, which was expensive, was designed 
to satisfy style-conscious customers who found 
traditional talking machines to be obtrusive in the 
home. 

Columbia executives quickly recognized 
the importance of this new development and four 
months later announced that a totally concealed 
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Disc Graphophone would be unveiled. For the 
occasion Columbia came up with the name 
Grafonola, and its "-ola" suffix was undoubtedly an 
irritant to Victor executives (Victor had its own 
problems with Aeolian, who had earlier introduced 
its Pianola). 

The new $200 "Symphony Grand" 
Grafonola was formally introduced in March 1907 
at Columbia's booth at the Jamestown Exhibition, 
the next big fair following the St. Louis Exhibition 

of 1904. , rt ^ 

Columbia officials, eager to steer clear of 
Victor's patents, relied on the Herzog Furniture 
Company, of Saginaw, Michigan, to come up with 
a design for the new Columbia machine. It ended 
up utilizing certain Herzog features which had 
been in production and unchallenged for some 
time. The most notable Herzog feature incorpor- 
ated into the Grafonola was the round carved grill 




The same with tone arm and turntable in view. 



with cloth backing above the turntable which 
concealed the horn's mouth. This arrangement 
avoided potential conflict with patents for Victor's 
horn, which wrapped around the motor under the 
turntable. Behind the Grafonola grill was a horn 
similar to that of the standard talking machine but 
it was curved to fit better within the cabinet. For 
various dealers Herzog had previously supplied 
cabinets featuring a similar grill and horn along 
with internal space for holding a standard table- 
model talking machine as well as a supply of 
records. 

Victor's new machine introduced a novel 
method of controlling volume. That attention was 
given to volume control was a sign of progress in 
recording and playback technology. Controlling 
volume had not been important prior to this since 
early records did not actually produce much 
volume. The new Victrola had twin doors over the 
horn's mouth. They could be opened or closed as 
desired. Rather than risk infringement here, 
Columbia provided an adjustable valve in the tone 
path. Called the "Dolcer," the value could be used 
to adjust volume. 

Victor provided, at the very top of the 
instrument, a lid to cover and protect the turntable / 
and tone arm. The cabinet was sized so that a 
person of average height could easily operate the 
machine while standing. The Columbia turntable 
was placed closer to the middle of the cabinet, 
ideal for someone who is sitting. Access to the 
turntable was more restricted than on the Victor 
product, with only a narrow opening provided by 
the hinged fall board. 

The Columbia cabinet stored more, with 
four individual doors revealing space for 300 
records. The Victrola, in contrast, held only 200. 

Columbia's new cabinet was also notable 
for being the first of many Columbia machines 
styled to look like familiar household items. The 
Symphony Grand resembles an upright piano. 
Later cabinets would be styled to look like grand 
pianos, tables and desks. Ultimately, all Grafonola 
cabinets would be styled to resemble that most 
familiar of all household objects-the Victrola. 



Record Labels: A Collector Ponders 
Their Origins and Production Methods 



By Nolan Porterfield 



Looking over a record auction list a few 
years ago, I noticed a Black Patti, which, as any 
record collector can attest, turns up less often than 
an honest politician. The artist was some obscure 
blues singer whose name I no longer remember, 
but the grade caught my eye. In today's market, I 
rarely bid on anything less than V+ if I really hope 
to play the record. This one was a G. It was 
probably not "Good"-more likely a rumbling, 
scratchy mess. But I really wasn't interested in 
what was in the grooves. My devious brain 
reckoned that this might be a chance to pick up a 
rare Black Patti label, something that's long eluded 
me. Even in that condition, it wouldn't be cheap, 
I knew, but I took a nervous peek at my bank 
account, mustered all my courage, and sent away 
an offer of $350. The winning bid, I learned some 
weeks later, was $746. For label collectors, that's 
the curse of Black Pattis-not only is the label rare, 
but the Black Patti catalog was mostly composed of 
jazz and blues records now avidly sought by 
collectors with deep pockets. 

What's to be learned from such a 
mundane tale? A cynic might suggest that it's just 
more evidence that a fool and his money are soon 
parted, while those who are hopelessly uninformed 
and optimistic will rush off to Grandma's attic, 
certain they'll uncover a veritable lode of Black 
Pattis and get rich. The average record collector 
-not a label collector-might note with interest the 
dollars involved but point out that in a collecting 
activity with no clearly established market ("any 
record is worth only what someone is willing to 
pay for it") there's almost no readily available 
information on which to base the value of 
collectible labels. Even the general "price guides"- 
books that offer little more than rough estimates of 
market activity-give almost no information about 
odd or rare labels. 

For me, the episode merely confirmed my 



suspicion that I'll never own a Black Patti, short of 
junking one out of a basement or yard sale for fifty 
cents. In over thirty years of junking records, I've 
never actually seen a Black Patti. Admittedly, my 
junking has been random and not particularly 
energetic. 

An interest in odd or rare records is no 
doubt one of the secondary phases of the strange 
and wondrous malady that afflicts record 
collectors. I don't know of anyone interested in 
records only for their labels, and I'd guess that the 
number of record buffs who collect labels, either 
full tilt or in a desultory fashion, is a distinct 
minority. But the pulse of almost any red-blooded 
collector beats a little faster at the sight of a 
pristine Gennett, a buff Bluebird, or even an 
ancient Aeolian-Vocalion. Of course the initial 
attraction arises from the artists and music 
associated with certain labels, as in the case of 
Gennetts and Victor scrolls, for example, but 
gradually the design itself-color, symbol, 
typography-begins to exert an almost iconic 
power. (An icon, says my Webster's, is "an object 
of uncritical devotion," among other things). It is 
this same graphic appeal, I suppose, that attracts 
some people to stamp collecting. 

Sadly, compared to the wealth of 
discographies, books, and articles on various other 
aspects of mainstream record collecting, there is 

V 

scarcely a trickle of literature and research on 
record labels. It amounts to little more than the 
pioneering efforts of Carl Kendziora and George 
Blacker, Brian Rust's wonderful but limited 
American Record Label Book (published in 1978 
and surely the starting point for any label 
enthusiast), and Allan Sutton's current and quite 
ambitious work in this area. If color illustrations 
are ever added to Sutton's Directory of American 
Disc Record Brands and Manufacturers. 1891-1943 
(1994) it will surely stand as the definitive account, 




What executive decided in 1926 that Victor labels 
should have a new design, and why a scroll? The 
scroll was used from late 1926 to late 1937. 



but it may carry a daunting price tag [Editor's note: 
a revised edition with visuals will be published in 
late 1998]. Meanwhile, collectors seeking visual 
stimulus take what comfort they can from photos 
of 1,450 labels-alas, in black and white only, 
many of them 45 rpm-in the fourth edition of Les 
Docks' American Premium Record Guide . 

Label buffs must search, often in vain, 
among a few scattered sources for reliable 
historical accounts of label origins, designers and 
design changes, variations and evolutions. George 
Frow's Edison Disc Phonographs and the Diamond 
Discs (1982) features a fascinating graphic of all 
Edison disc labels, but none are dated and one 
must search through the text for scattered, vague, 
and often confusing (or simply missing) details of 
the label's history. A big improvement is Wile and 
Dethlefson's Edison Disc Artists and Records 
(1985), which offers much pertinent information 
drawn from company files about Edison label de- 
sign and production, even covering such minute 
matters as problems associated with the glue used 
to fix labels on discs. Despite a determined effort, 
the book falls short of offering a clear account of 
the evolution of the Edison label. Moreover, it is 
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out of print and hard to find. 

Fans of the Victor label-and they are 
legion-are blessed with Michael W. Sherman's 
Collector 's Guide to Victor Records (1 992), with its 
easy-to-follow charts, careful chronology, and 
wealth of photographs, many in brilliant color. If 
only such a book-even on a lesser scale-were 
available for other labels. Collector's Guide to 
Victor Records satisfies on so many counts that it's 
scarcely fair to complain that it gives only scant 
attention to the technical details of Victor's label 
production. Yet one still comes away yearning to 
know more about design decisions, printing 
processes, and corporate actions which affected the 
making of labels. 

The inner workings of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company are documented in voluminous 
detail in many places-Rust's Victor Master Book as 
well as his American Record Label Book; "A Tour 
of the 1917 Victor Factory" in Baumbach's Look 
For The Dog; E.R. Fenimore Johnson's curious 
little H|s Master 's Voice Was Eldridge R. lohnson. 
and others, but none of these mention any "label 
department." The otherwise comprehensive 
"official" history of Victor reprinted in Volume 1 of 
Fagan and Moran's Encyclopedic Discography of 
Victor Recordings says onlylhat "From the earliest 
days, the company had its own facilities for the 
preparation of labels." 

I would love to know, for instance, who 
designed the Victor scroll and under what 
circumstances. Wasn't Victor-as Tim Gracyk has 
suggested to me-the first to use paper labels? If 
so, did the idea come from Eldridge Johnson or 
someone else at Victor, and what prompted it? 
Who decided what information would be dis- 
played on a given label and who chose typefaces? 
Within any given company, what was the process 
by which a song title and artist's name went from 
recording log to label, along with (usually) the 
composer's name, the catalog number and, with 
some companies, the matrix number? Were all 
labels printed "in-house," or did small 
independents send their label work to outside 
printers? (For one company, Emerson, the answer 
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to this question is provided by Keystone advertise- 
ments in various 1921 issues of Talking Machine 
World- see below) I fear that in the case of most 
record companies, even one as well documented 
as Victor, the answers to these questions are 
already lost in the mists of history. What are the 
chances that we will ever know much about what 
went on in Grey Gull's "label department"? 

It was in this state of mind that I recently 
came across an item that offers a few-precious 
few-clues to these and other questions I've raised 
about record labels. It's a short article in an old 
issue of Clef , a small slick magazine for record 
collectors that flourished briefly on the West Coast 
just after World War II. The two-page article, 
entitled "A Trip Through a Label Plant" and 
accompanied by three photographs, appeared in 
the September 1946 issue. Although that's 
obviously much too late to reflect conditions 
during the time when 78s were in their prime (or 
at their peak historical interest to collectors, 
certainly), the process described in "A Trip 
Through a Label Plant" surely parallels in many 
respects that which existed in the twenties and 
thirties. Thus it offers some valuable insights. 

The article focuses on a privately-owned 
printing company in Hollywood "devoted almost 
exclusively to label printing" and "catering] to 
independent waxing firms." Apparently these 
were primarily West Coast record studios although 



the company also produced labels for Armed 
Forces Radio transcriptions (whether this included 
the famous V-Discs is not clear, but that seems 
likely). "Memo," based in Hollywood, is the only 
record company mentioned in the article. The 
only labels shown in accompanying photographs 
are for "Holt Spoken Language Service." 

"Label producing," says the article, is "a 
business with its own problems, its own skills and 
its own headaches." The first step in label 
production, as one might assume, was for a 
commercial artist to create a design. In the case of 
Memo records, a "built-in" stroboscope (alternating 
dark and light bars) was drawn on the label's 
circumference, so that a revolving record when 
viewed under a sixty-cycle lamp could be checked 
for accurate speed. It makes Memo an interesting, 
if perhaps minor, collector's item. 

The song title and various credits were set 
on a Linotype, proofread, and then combined with 
the artist's logotype design-label name and the 
stroboscopic border in Memo's case-to produce a 
one-piece engraving, or electrotype. On occasion, 
the type may have been a separate component of 
the printing block, mortised by hand into the logo 
engraving. Another method was to print up blank 
labels of the logotype and later imprint them with 
song title and credits for a given selection. The 
preference was for a single, solid electrotype that 
would print everything at one time. 
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The right paper and ink are important to 
almost every printing job, but the production of 
record labels seems to have imposed crucial 
requirements and required extraordinary care in 
the selection of these. In the record stamping 
process, labels were preheated and then placed on 
the upper and lower spindles of the stamper. As 
the pliable record "biscuit" was squirted onto the 
press and the jaws pressed together to squeeze it 
even ly over the stamper surfaces, tremendous force 
was exerted on the label in all directions, requiring 
sturdy paper of at least 70-pound enameled stock 
to resist the pull. (When "A Trip Through a Label 
Plant" appeared, just after World War II, paper was 
still in short supply and getting delivery was the 
printer's major complaint. The wait was some- 
times as much as five months.) 

Printing ink posed its own problems. The 
heat used in the record molding process caused 
ordinary inks to smear or stick to the stamper. 
Moreover, the same ink applied to paper stock 
from different suppliers often produced varying 
results, and a great deal of experimentation was 
necessary to find the right combination of ink and 
paper. Even then results were far from certain: 
"Labels printed on the same paper, same press, at 
the same time, labels that are pulp-brothers from 
beginning to end, can be sent to two different 
pressing plants and give totally different results in 
each plant." Another problem was that even the 
best ink and paper left residue in the stamper and 
had to be cleaned away regularly. 

"A Trip Through a Label Plant" suggests 
that various kinds of presses were used to print 
labels, and apparently the actual printing 
procedures also varied from shop to shop. Small 
batches of labels might be printed "two-up"-two 
identical labels printed side-by-side, then cut 
apart-but an accompanying photo shows labels 
being printed twelve-up, and the article suggests 
that even larger numbers were printed on a single 
sheet when required for mass production. 

Once printed, the sheets were rough-cut 
into squares slightly larger than the label. These 
squares were stacked into piles of about 500 and 
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This colorful label did not last-too costly to print? 



then die-cut into perfect circles. Collectors of 78s 
from this century's early decades are familiar with 
labels of various sizes, but by the 1940s a three- 
inch diameter for 10-inch records had become 
more or less standard. The dies used to cut these 
circles had to be reground after each 500,000 
labels, and after three million they were discarded. 
Accurate shape was crucial; out-of-round labels 
tended to cause serious problems in the stampers. 

Drilling out the center holes was no less 
crucial. What size was the hole? Here's a bit of 
Indispensable Trivia for every serious record 
collector: according to "A Tour Through a Label 
Plant," the diameter of the center hole in a 78 rpm 
label is approximately 9/32s of an inch, which 
suggests that the spindle on 78 rpm phonographs 
is-or ought to be-a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
Holes were supposed to be drilled in the absolute 
center, but we've all seen those that are off-center. 

In conclusion, says the article, "The music 
goes around and around-on records. Every record 
needs a label, and now you know how labels are 
made!" Well, not quite. I'd still like to know the 
origin of the Victor scroll. ..and who printed all 
those bright but tacky Grey Gulls, Radiexes, 
Madisons, and Supremes. 



Rev. Robert Wilkins 

- 

By Jas Obrecht 



Exquisite and harrowing, Robert Wilkins' 
country blues 78s projected a dark melancholy that 
bordered on despair. In 1930's "Nashville Stone- 
wall Blues" he sang of a jailbird receiving a letter 
telling him his mother was nearly dead: 

"/ sit down and cried, and I screamed and swore, 
I sit down and cried, and I screamed and swore, 
Said, 'I cannot come home, mama, I'm behind 
these walls" 1 

Another powerful image occurs in 1929's 
"Falling Down Blues," issued as Brunswick 7125. 
After inviting his paramour to walk with him to his 
levee shack, Wilkins sang: 

"I'd certainly treat you just like you was white, 
I'd certainly treat you just like you was white, 
If that don't satisfy you, girl, I'll take your life" 

The 78's flip side, "That's No Way to Get 
Along," became Robert Wilkins' most famous song. 
Its street-parable lyrics told of how he'd been 
treated by low-down women: 

"They treated me like my poor heart was made of 

a rock of stone, 
Mama, made of a rock of stone . . . 
And that's no way for me to get along 

"You know that was enough, mama, 

To make your son wish he's dead and gone ..." 

A superior guitarist, Wilkins showed 
considerable finesse with rag and blues structures. 
Ungoverned by standard 12-bar conventions, he 
created many of his own song structures and was 
especially strong in open-E tuning, as heard in 
"That's No Way to Get Along" and the spooky 
one-chord "Rolling Stone." He was a master of the 
droning one-chord vamp and bottleneck phrases 
that echoed or answered his vocal melodies. His 



wide-shaking vocal vibrato was similar to that of 
fellow Memphis regulars Frank Stokes and Joe 
Calicott. 

Born twenty-two miles south of Memphis 
in Hernando, Mississippi, on January 16, 1896, 
Wilkins was African American on his father's side. 
His mother, who cooked for prisoners at the local 
jail, was white and Cherokee. During Robert's 
incubation, his father fled the area to avoid 
prosecution for bootlegging. In 1898 his mother 
remarried a farmer named Oliver, who helped 
raise Robert until he was fifteen. Robert's earliest 
musical memories were of his grandfather's fiddle 
on the wall and the guitar-playing teenagers who 
came around at night to serenade his older sisters. 
"They would be playing in the front yard or on the 
porch," Wilkins told Pete Welding in Blues 
Unlimited . "They were dancing in the dust and up 
on the porches, and like that. Played the 'Buck 
Time' and all different things. One I never will 
forget is one called 'The St. Louis Buck.' And they 
would buck-dance off of that and cut so many 
different steps." By age nine Robert was playing 
music on a Jew's harp and helping his family haul 
cotton and grocery supplies to Memphis in a 
two-mule-team wagon. 

Around 1911 after a neighbor broke a 
guitar over his wife's head, Robert's mother bought 
the remains of the instrument and had it 
reassembled for her son. The first song he learned, 
"I Wish I Was in Heaven Sitting Down," would 
remain in his repertoire for a half-century. 

Wilkins' mentor in the early days was 
Aaron "Buddy" Taylor. "He's the only one I ever 
saw who picked with two fingers like I do," 
Wilkins told Welding. "That's where I got that 
stroke from-him. I never saw anybody else do it, 
all over the country, but him. I just played the six 
strings with two fingers. Most of the old tunes I 
play, that's the way he played them-'Wish I Was 
in Heaven Sitting Down.' I got the 'Frisco Train' 
behind him, I got the 'St. Louis Buck' behind him, 
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and 'jesse James' behind him, and 'Casey Jones'- 
all those songs I played behind him. So many of 
them I can't remember 'cause he could play 'most 
anything you ever heard on guitar. He didn't play 
in nothing but natural and Spanish. But I went 
away from him with the playing in the E tuning." 

Within the year Robert was playing at 
picnics and fish fries and serenading door to door. 



Victor 




Race Records 

• ORTHOPHONIC RECORDING • 




Robert Wilkins made his recording debut 
with Victor on September 7, 1928. 



For white dances out in the country, he dropped 
his slow blues-"what you call a drag dance"-in 
favor of hillbilly songs and caller-led ring dances. 
On good nights, the teenager was handed a couple 
of dollars along with food and moonshine. 
Whiskey was never a big problem for Wilkins, 
though. "I saw him in Memphis, just outside of 
town in a juke playin'," Ishman Bracey told Gayle 
Dean Wardlow. "Didn't drink nothing but a little 
wine. I never saw a man drink so little." 

Every autumn Robert picked up outside 
influences from traveling medicine shows. He 
recalled hearing a tenor banjo around 1912, when 
Gus Cannon came through. "I played on a stage 
with him and Jim Jackson," Wilkins told Welding. 
"They would dance, blacken their face and crack 
a lot of funny jokes, and play the guitars. Now 
Jim, he just played only blues, that's all. 'Kansas 
City'-I composed that song. I began that song 
myself. He picked it up from me." Within a few 
years Wilkins felt he had outstripped all other play- 
ers in town. "I overran all the old musicians I 
learned under," he said. "I was mostly the leading 
songster and blues player there in Hernando." 

Early in 1915 Robert and his mother gave 
up sharecropping and moved in with Robert's 
sister in Memphis. The 19-year-old took a job 
unloading rocks; his pay was dinner and 
seventy-five cents a day. With America's entry into 
World War I, Robert returned to Hernando and put 
in a crop, which earned him a year's exemption 
from the draft. He was called to active service 
during July 1918 and served five months without 
leaving the States. Once back in his civvies, 
Wilkins headed to Memphis and went to work as 
a Pullman porter. "There were plenty of places in 
Memphis you could hear music then," he told 
Welding, "but I didn't go to them. I wasn't 
interested in what they was carrying on. I loved 
the music, but I never did want to spend no 
money for dancing, big exhibition, or nothing like 
that. I just played music for myself." 

Faced with a Pullman layoff, Wilkins 
turned to music full-time, taking Little Son Joe 
Lawler (the future "Mr. Memphis Minnie") as his 
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partner. "We teamed up and went to playing 
music," he remembered. "They called me several 
times to come back, but the music was so good 
and the gals so sweet, you know, I didn't go back. 
I didn't have nobody to support but myself no- 
ways, and I was making enough and getting me 
enough whiskey to drink. Then after '28 I begin to 
play music for all occasions." Wilkins could 
scarcely have picked a better time. 

In January 1928, during its second field 
trip to Memphis, the Victor company made the first 
recordings of Tommy Johnson, Ishman Bracey and 
Rev. LonnieMclntorsh. Cannon's Jug Stompers cut 
"Minglewood Blues" during that trip, and other 
usable sides were recorded by Jim Jackson, Frank 
Stokes and the Memphis Jug Band. When Victor 
returned that fall, Robert Wilkins was brought to 
Ralph Peer on the recommendation of Lonnie 
Mclntorsh, whom he had met at the intersection of 

Beale and Third. 

"There was a new furniture company on the 
corner," Wilkins recalled, "and Lonnie asked me 
did I want to make some records. I told him yeah, 
so he said, 'Come on in here.' He had his guitar. 
I think he had made one or two records. So I went 
in there and rehearsed some for them. And when 
the man come, they gave him my name and he 
called me into the auditorium. This was for Victor, 
when I did 'I Told My Rider' and 'Rolling Stone.' 
That was the one they issued-'Rolling Stone': 



'Don't care how long she gone, don't care how 

. long she stay 
Don't care how long she gone, don't care how 

long she stay 
She's a rolling stone, she'll roll back home 
someday 

She's a rolling stone, she'll roll back home 

someday' 

"The second day they was there I did 'Jail House 
Blues' and 'I Do Blues.' That was in September, 
and about the first of November I heard 'Rolling 
Stone.' They worked pretty fast then; you'd hear 
it sixty, ninety days after you record it. They set 
up in an auditorium on Main and Poplar; that's 
where I did the recording of 'Rolling Stone.'" 

With warm, mournful vocals and 
deliberately paced, bare-bones guitar, the two-part 
"Rolling Stone," Victor 21741, is a country blues 
classic. The smoothly chorded "Jail House Blues," 
issued later as Victor 23379, chugged at a dance- 
able pace, Wilkins framing his sad tale with trans- 
cendent vocal vibrato. An outside-man's 
complaint, the finely fingerpicked "I Do Blues" 
conveyed what would become a recurring theme: 

"Woman, I done done all I know to do, 
Woman, I done done all I know to do, 
I done did everything, woman, but lay down, die 
for you" 
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Victor 23379, one of two discs made by Wilkins in 1928, was not a big seller but did remain in 
Victor's catalog until 1934. The two songs here have been reissued on compact disc (Yazoo 1077). 
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The release of "Rolling Stone" brought 
Wilkins a flood of offers. "We would just bust 
music all over town-at pig stands, sporting houses 
while they was having a good time, and all like 
that," he told Welding. "Hotels-the Claridge, 
Blackstone, the Medical Arts Building, Peabody- 
just any place. I played for all occasions; they 
called me for everything. At that time the big men 
in Memphis were Jim Jackson, Frank Stokes, 
Ishman Bracey-all those were working around 
there. They just played for house parties and all 
other occasions, just like I was doing. There 
wasn't much demand for them to play in taverns 
then." Wilkins frequently performed at parties for 
whites and even picked up tips playing for cops: 
"Any time I wanted to, I'd go to the police station 
at two or three in the morning and get right in that 
lobby and play for nothing but the policemen. I 
never did have any trouble with them." 

In late September 1929 Wilkins journeyed 
to the Peabody Hotel to record his monumental 
"That's No Way to Get Along" for Brunswick, as 
well as the menacing "Falling Down Blues," 
ragtimey "Alabama Blues," and downhome "Long 
Train Blues." At his final Brunswick session the 
following February, he cut "Nashville Stonewall 
BluesVPolice Sergeant Blues" and "Get Away 
Blues'VTII Go With Her Blues." Wilkins' guitar 
tone suggests that while recording these selections 
he plucked his strings with his fingernails or, less 
likely, fingerpicks, and used the side of his hand to 
mute bass strings. 

"Those cuts on Brunswick are incredible," 
says Stefan Grossman. "Robert Wilkins was great, 
and his arrangements are very unusual. The only 
guy near him was William Harris, who did 
'Bullfrog Blues.' 'That's No Way to Get Along' 
was a common melody-Furry Lewis and a lot of 
other guys did it-except for the end, where he 
brings up the IV chord by half-steps. Wilkins very 
cleverly put together his riffs and constructed an 
arrangement around them, the same way Eric 
Clapton does today." 

Despite his fingerpicking finesse and 
memorable lyrics, Wilkins never sold many records 



and his old 78s are quite scarce today. During the 
Depression he played the occasional fruit festival 
and showed up at the 1933 Chicago's World Fair, 
but most of his playing was centered in Memphis, 
with taverns and sporting houses being his best 
source of income outside of part-time jobs selling 
chemicals, compounding herbal remedies, or 
working in a stockyard. 

While fronting a four-piece string band 
during the Depression, Wilkins had carved his 
middle name-Tim-into his guitar, and that's the 
name that appeared on his final prewar 78s, cut for 
Vocalion in Jackson during October 1935. "The 
man tell me he rehearsed about 75 people, and I 
was the only one he chose to make a record," 
Wilkins said. "He said I was the only one who 
had something that was any different. I came in 
with Little Son Joe and Spoons. I was playing lead 
and Son Joe was playing second." "Dirty Deal 
BluesVNew Stock Yard Blues" and "Black Rat 
Blues'V'Losin' Out Blues" came out on the 
Vocalion, while "Old Jim Canan's," a superior 
rocker, was unissued for decades. Wilkins, Little 
Son Joe, Kid Spoons, Will Shade, and a pianist (Kid 
Stormy Weather or Harry Chatman) also backed 
Minnie Wallace on a dozen sides, but Vocalion 
issued only her "The Cockeyed WorldVField 
Mouse Stomp" and "Let's All Do That ThingVPick 
'Em Up and Put 'Em Down." 

The following spring Wilkins gave up 
playing guitar after witnessing unnerving violence 
at a house party. "I just hung it on the wall," he 
explained to Welding. "Said, 'I'm not going to 
play anymore.' It was just a sudden thing. Look 
like something appealed to me, and I heard it-said, 
'Don't do it anymore.'" He married Ida Mae 
Harris and devoted himself to helping raise their 
five sons and two daughters. 

Robert apparently took up the guitar again 
by the time of World War II, since a family 
tradition holds that in 1942 he promised God that 
he'd give up playing blues if his wife survived a 
life-threatening illness. With her recovery, Wilkins 
kept his promise and turned increasingly towards 
the church, becoming a minister of the Church of 
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Wilkins recorded eight original tunes for Brunswick in 1929 and 1930. This rare advertisement was 
reprinted in Tom Ball's 1995 book J_he Nasty Blues (Centerstream Press). 



God in Christ in 1950. The denomination's 
encouragement of music enabled him to perform 
gospel songs on electric guitar. While he no 
longer performed 12-bar blues, he recast some of 
his old strophic arrangements into apocalyptic 
gospel songs. "Old Jim Canan's" was repatterned 
into "I'm Going Home to My Heavenly King." 
"That's No Way to Get Along" metamorphosed 
into an epic retelling of the gospel of Luke entitled 
"Prodigal Son." The guitar lines of "I'll Go With 
Her" echoed in "I'll Go With You." 

Around 1964 Dick Spottswood, who had 
been instrumental in locating Mississippi John Hurt 
and Skip James a couple of years earlier, launched 
a search for Wilkins. "I had gotten a tip that he 
was in Memphis," Spottswood explains. "I looked 
in the telephone book and found two Robert 
Wilkins there. I wrote a letter to each of them 
saying, 'Hey, if you're the Robert Wilkins who 
made 'Nashville Stonewall Blues' in the '20s, boy, 



would we like to hear from you.' A week or two 
later, the phone rang and the voice said, 'This is 
Rev. Wilkins.' I was totally unprepared for him, 
especially after experiencing the widely separated 
personalities of John Hurt and Skip James. 
Considering that they all came from the same basic 
Southern rural plantation culture, to encounter 
somebody who was as far apart as either of them 
seemed so unusual, but Wilkins was the third 
point on the triangle. 

"He was a very tall man with strong Indian 
features and that Indian-like solemnity that we're 
used to from films. Wilkins smiled rarely, but 
when he did, it was big and open, with twinkling 
eyes. Like Skip James, he had strong opinions of 
his own music, but they were grounded in his faith 
and common sense, whereas James could just be 
crazy. And unless you really got down close to 
the core of who he was, John Hurt's observations 
were invariably subservient. Hurt never basically 
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believed that white humanity had advanced 
beyond the plantation culture. But Wilkins was 
not of that sort at all. He was a man of 
considerable self-acquired education, an 
extraordinary quiet dignity and an immense sense 
of his own self-worth. Skip had a sense of his 
self-worth too, but there was a lot of defensiveness 
mixed in with Skip's, and there wasn't an ounce of 
that with Wilkins." 

Dick arranged for Wilkins to come to 
Washington, D.C., to record his self-titled debut LP 
for the Piedmont label. "Playing-wise, he hadn't 
lost a thing," Spottswood continues. "He stayed 
with my wife Louisa and I at our little house in an 
Arlington suburb. Pete Kuykendall came over with 
his brand-new Ampex stereo tape recorder and we 
made recordings in the living room, including that 
magnificent 'Prodigal Son.' When he sang that, he 
stopped in the middle, waited a couple of seconds, 
and then commenced doing the song again. I was 
transfixed, and afterwards I asked him, 'What did 
you stop for?' He said, 'Oh, that's where you turn 
the record over.' He was still working from that 

pre-vinyl mentality." 

During his extended stay at their house, 
Wilkins entertained the Spottswoods with stories of 
his blues career in Memphis. "He did not deny his 
blues background, and he was very proud of his 
old records. He said that he wouldn't have 
minded singing the blues until this day, except that 
he knew that it would offend members of his 
church. Like Thomas Dorsey, he was very 
sanguine about all that. He was proud of his 
accomplishments and would listen to blues 
records-his own and those by others-by the hour. 
He'd talk about people that he knew in Memphis, 
like Little Buddy Doyle and Too Tight Henry. 

"We listened to Doyle's piece 'Hard Scuf- 
fling Blues,' and Wilkins said, 'Yeah, that was Little 
Buddy all right.' The guy was a blind hunchback 
dwarf who had to play music and beg on the street 
because he had no other way to make a living. 
Wilkins said, 'That's all Little Buddy ever did-hard 
scuffling.' He painted a pitiful portrait of him. Too 
Tight Henry had recorded the two-part 'Charleston 



Contest' on Columbia. He played a 12-string 
guitar and wasn't much of a musician, but he 
surrounded what he did with so much jive, it's de- 
lightful. He was kind of the blues' answer to Gid 
Tanner, and Robert Wilkins thought the guy was a 
laughable charlatan. He also corroborated that the 
description of that place in 'Old Jim Canan's' was 
true. He said the place was a ferocious dope den 
but there was also wonderful music there." 

"Robert Wilkins was a model long-term 
guest. He asked for nothing, outside of certain 
herbs that he wanted from the pharmacy, because 
he was an herbalist. He immediately became a 
friend-up to a point. There were things that were 
reserved about him too, because he knew that we 
were not adherents to the faith. We had an 
Etch-a-Sketch, which was quite new at the time, 
and one of the few requests he made was to have 
this Etch-a-Sketch. After inquiring politely, I 
learned that he thought that by allowing himself to 
free-associate with the Etch-a-Sketch, God would 
guide his hands and give him a message through 
the board. So he took it back to Memphis." 

Rev. Wilkins hit the folk circuit, appearing 
at the Memphis Country Blues Festival in 1 966 and 
subsequent years. Even after the Rolling Stones 
appropriated "Prodigal Son" under the 
J agger-Richards byline on Beggars Banquet, he 
steadfastly refused to play the blues. "No, my 
conscience won't let me do it," he explained to 
Pete Welding. "It's something within. My 
children even, and all of my friends that know me, 
say: 'It looks like you could just go and play the 
blues, make two or three records of the blues.' 'If 
that was me,' they say, 'I wouldn't miss the 
money.' Well, it looks good, but then I have 
scripture say: 'What does it profit a man to gain 
the world and lose his soul?'" Rev. Wilkins stayed 
true to his beliefs and lived into his nineties, 
passing away on May 30, 1987. 



©/as Obrecht 1997. jas is the winner of the 1997 
Keeping The Blues Alive Award for Journalism, 
presented at the W.C. Handy Awards. 



Brunswick Records: The Early Years 



By R.J. Wakeman 



Brunswick enjoyed in 1916 a working 
relationship with the Pathe Phonograph Company. 
Brunswick did not manufacture records at the time. 
It was agreed that Brunswick would produce 
machines that played, among other types, Pathe 
discs, and Brunswick dealers would carry Pathe 
discs; in turn, Path6 bought many cabinets from 
Brunswick. Perhaps if the relationship had lasted, 
Brunswick would not have turned within a few 
years to record manufacturing. By 1919 Benjamin 
Bensinger-who, as president of Brunswick, was 
frustrated that music lovers turned to other com- 
panies for records to play on Brunswick machines- 
judged the time ripe to introduce Brunswick discs 
in the U.S. market (some were already being sold 
in Canada). This was despite rising shellac costs in 
late 1919 and early 1920. The April 1920 issue of 
Talking Machine World reports that shellac ship- 
ments from India were small due to a tiny Kushmi 
crop in the fal I of 1 91 9. Early 1 920 was a time of 
escalating prices in general. Effective February 1 5, 
retail prices on Brunswick machines were raised. 

Directors In The Early Years 

The September 1919 issue of Talking 
Machine World announced Brunswick's intention 
of recording famous violinist Elias Breeskin. The 
November 1 91 9 issue stated that Percy L. Deutsch, 
grandson of John M. Brunswick, was appointed 
Artists Secretary, and S.J. Turner was Advertising 
Manager for the new Brunswick records. 

The January 1920 issue officially 
announced Brunswick records to the U.S. trade. A 
full-page advertisement shows the design for the 
new Brunswick label and indicates that the new 
company wished to be judged by its classical 
recordings: "After long preparation, we announce 
Brunswick Records.. .No one who enjoys beautiful 
music and wishes to hear eminent artists deliver 
the composer's vision, can fail to become enthusi- 



astic over this newest Brunswick accompl ishment." 

An article announced that William A. 
Brophy was General Manager of Brunswick's new 
record department. The article states, "Mr. Brophy 
is a New York man, and prior to his association 
with the Leeds Phonograph Co. in 1916 was for 
years prominent in banking circles and represented 
large financial interests on many boards..." 

Walter G. Haenschen managed the 
Popular Records Department and Frank Hofbauer, 
who had earlier worked for Edison, was director 
for recording rooms. Pianist Henry Purmont 
Eames, former student of Clara Schumann and the 
great Padereweski, was evidently recruited to add 
prestige to the new label. He is identified as 
Music Department Director while Walter B. 
Rogers, who was directly involved with recording 
operations, is called "General Musical Director." 
The article states about Rogers, "He has been 
director of several famous bands, among them 
being the New York Seventh Regiment Band. He 
was for some time cornet soloist with the noted 
band under the baton of John Philip Sousa. He 
was with the Victor Talking Machine Company 
from 1904 to 1916 as musical director." 

Two pressing plants were established, one 
in Long Island City, New York, and one in Jersey 
City, New Jersey. In early 1920 temporary 
recording laboratories were at 1 9 East 21 st Street in 
New York City. The January 15, 1920 issue of 
Talking Machine World states that the labs "in the 
near future will move into permanent quarters at 
15 West Thirty-sixth street as soon as the building 
there is completed." The labs in fact moved to 
16-18 East 36th Street. Until January 1924 New 
York executive offices were at 35 West 32nd St. 

In late 1919 Brunswick began to record 
and press regular lateral shellac records. The All 
Star Trio and Gene Rodemich's Orchestra made 
their first Brunswick records in October, the Green 
Brothers Novelty Band in November, and Paul 




One of the first Brunswick discs sold in the U.S. 



Biese and His Novelty Orchestra in December. 
These artists would record often for Brunswick in 
the early 1 920s with the exception of Biese, whose 
dance band recorded a handful of titles in late 
1919 and never recorded again for Brunswick 
though member Arnold Johnson would return to 
lead his own band for some recordings. 

Brunswick discs first appeared in U.S. stores 
in January, 1920. Labels had a black background 
with the now-familiar early Brunswick design. A 
gold ring borders the label. Two eccentric white 
circles merge at the top where there is scrollwork. 
Below a "B" in Gothic print is "Brunswick" in 
script letters. The elaborate and multi-color design 
made it an expensive label to produce. All 10- 
inch popular records (the 2000 series) sold for 75 
cents each and 12-inch records (20000 series) sold 
for $1.25. Early celebrity records (5000 series) had 
a lavender background, with popular artists in the 
series priced at 75 cents, others at $1.00. 

Brunswick did not use the conventional 
matrix/take numbering system for recordings but 
instead used a separate matrix number for each 
take. Thus, one selection could have several 
matrix numbers. In addition to having the record 
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number printed on the label, each record has the 
record number pressed into the shellac just outside 
the label although sometimes the pressed number 
extends under and into the actual label. Most 
pressed record numbers can be found at the 
bottom of the record label between the 5 and 7 
o'clock positions, but many have the number in 
other positions around the label, including some 
with the numbers in different locations on the two 
sides of the same record. 

For discs made up to 1924 the record 
matrix number can also be found pressed into the 
shellac near the outer edge of the label. For 
example, discs of the Cotton Pickers' "Duck's 
Quack," recorded in New York on June 27, 1923, 
has the record number 2461 -B pressed into the 
shellac in the 8 o'clock position, with matrix 
number 10952 in the opposite 2 o'clock position. 
Acoustic recordings made in Los Angeles were 
sometimes given an "A" matrix number prefix; 
some made in Chicago were given a "CH" suffix. 

Carl Fenton, or Walter "Gus" Haenschen 

Carl Fenton's Orchestra recorded several 
sides for Brunswick in October, 1919. There was 
no individual musician named Carl Fenton. The 
band was led by conductor/arranger Walter 
Haenschen, whose own name was evidently 
judged ill-suited for commercial recordings. His 
was basically a studio band though Carl Fenton's 
Orchestra occasionally played in public, usually to 
promote new Brunswick retail establishments. 

Haenschen was important to Brunswick 
when it entered the American disc market. The 
pianist had earlier tried to launch a recording 
career with other companies. Brian Rust's lazz 
Records shows that in New York around 1910 
W.G. "Gus" Haenschen's Banjo Orchestra of St. 
Louis recorded Joplin's "Maple Leaf Rag" on 
Columbia 61070, a private recording. At the same 
session the orchestra recorded W.H. Tyers' 
"Admiration" (Columbia 61071). Haenschen was 
a student at the time. The January 1920 issue of 
Talking Machine World states that he graduated 
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from Washington University in St. Louis in 1912. 
It identifies Haenschen as a composer: "He has 
composed several songs, one of which was the 
sensation of the 1914 Follies, where it was known 
as 'Underneath the Japanese Moon.'" 

On September 5 and 6, 1916, Haenschen 
traveled with an ensemble again from St. Louis to 
New York, this time to make test records for the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, but nothing 
came of these tests. At least for part of the 1910s 
he juggled a performing career with his job as 
manager of the talking machine department of the 
large Scruggs, Vandervoot & Barney store in down- 
town St. Louis, making enough of a reputation for 
Talking Machine World to note in its September 
1918 issue that "Gus Hanschen [sic]. ..enlisted in 
the engineering department of the army recently." 
The article gives this background information about 
the musician who would become a key Brunswick 
executive within two years: "Mr. Hanschen is a 




Walter Haenschen used the name Carl Fenton, 
perhaps because the relatively difficult spelling 
and pronunciation of "Haenschen" would have 
hindered record sales. The disc above was 
originally sold in 1922 by the Jackson Furniture 
Co. at 14th & Clay Streets, Oakland, California. 



graduate engineer, but had never followed that 
business. After he left school he continued his 
music studies, and before he entered the talking 
machine business he was locally famous as an 
exponent of ragtime music and he managed and 
led an orchestra that was extremely popular during 
the dancing revival. For the last two years his 
orchestra supplied music for the open air dances 
given by the city in the parks." 

Early Brunswick record catalogues include 
a small photograph of Carl Fenton's Orchestra. 
Haenschen remained with Brunswick until 1927. 
Sometime after April 1927 Ruby Greenberg, who 
played violin as a member of Carl Fenton's 
Orchestra, purchased rights to use the Carl Fenton 
name and recorded a number of sides for Gennett 
Records in 1927, 1928, and 1929. Haenschen 
remained active in the musical field. He was a 
musical conductor on Voice of Firestone 
broadcasts, helped the career of Frank Munn, and 
served as accompanist for Jessica Dragonette. 

Some Early Releases And Recording Locations 

Most Brunswick records were recorded in 
New York and Chicago. The May 1920 issue of 
Talking Machine World announced the opening of 
Brunswick's primary recording laboratory and 
identified executives most responsible for what was 
issued on early discs: "Early in May the Brunswick 
recording laboratories moved into their permanent 
New York home at 16-18 East Thirty-sixth street 
where they occupy the two top floors of the newly 
constructed thirteen-story building.. .On the twelfth 
floor are the main offices which are furnished in 
mahogany and white. Here William A. Brophy, 
general manager of the record division, has his 
offices. ..The top floor is occupied by two recording 
rooms completely equipped with modern devices 
for recording. Behind these is the machine shop 
where the matrices are given a few final touches in 
the hands of experienced workers under the 
guidance of Frank Hofbauer...Next to the recording 
rooms are the offices of Walter Haenschen, in 
charge of the popular and dance record division, 



and Walter Rogers, general musical director." 

The July 1921 issue of Talking Machine 
World states that Brunswick had "opened an 
experimental laboratory and recording room on the 
sixth floor of its Chicago headquarters. The object 
of this laboratory is to record the work of Isham 
Jones and other Western talent.. .This is the first 
time that a permanent laboratory of this kind has 
been established in Chicago." 

The Chicago-based Isham Jones Orchestra 
was important to Brunswick within months of the 
company entering the American disc market, from 
mid-1920 to 1932 recording exclusively and 
frequently for Brunswick. The name on early 
discs, "Isham Jones Rainbo Orchestra," reflected 
the band's engagement at Chicago's famous dance 
palace, the Rainbo Gardens, at the intersection of 
North Clark St. and Lawrence Avenue. Some early 
Jones performances were issued only on 
Brunswick's early prestigious 5000-series 
"lavender" label. A few titles were issued on the 
prestige label and Brunswick's regular popular 
label, such as Jones doing "Look For The Silver 
Lining," issued as Brunswick 5045 as well as 2224. 

The band's recording of "Wabash Blues," 
issued in November 1921 on Brunswick 5065 and 
later on 2237, proved especially popular. "Ma" 
was the disc's A side but "Wabash Blues" on the B 
side was the hit. It featured the "laughing" cornet 
of Louis Panico, who joined the ensemble around 
mid-1 921 . The label itself says "Laughing Cornet- 
Louis Panico," following the example of Victor's 
popular "Yellow Dog Blues" (Victor 18618-also a 
B side), the label of which cites not only Joseph C. 
Smith's Orchestra but "Harry Rederman [sic] and 
his Laughing Trombone." The record of "Wabash 
Blues" became even more famous when played by 
Jeanne Eagels on stage at every performance of 
Rain on Broadway and around Manhattan. After 
Brunswick signed famous personalities to record 
for the company-Marion Harris in 1922, Al Jolson 
in 1924-the Isham Jones Orchestra was used as an 
accompanying band for initial recording sessions. 

The earliest Gene Rodemich Orchestra 
records may have been cut in the band's home- 
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Isham Jones was exclusive to Brunswick from 
1920 to 1932. The above was issued in July 1926. 



town of St. Louis. Herb Wiedoeft's Cinderella 
Roof Orchestra cut its first Brunswick records in 
August 1923 in Los Angeles. (Herb Wiedoeft, 
based in Seattle and San Francisco, would record 
exclusively for Brunswick until his death on May 
12, 1928, caused by his car skidding off the 
Medford-Klamath Falls Highway near Medford, 
Oregon. Band member Jesse Stafford assumed 
leadership of the band and it continued to record 
for Brunswick into the 1930s.) 

The Talking Machine World throughout 
the 1920s reported Brunswick recording studios 
being erected in various locations, with perhaps 
the last new location being reported in the May 
and June issues of 1929, when the Chicago 
recording studio was moved from the Brunswick 
Building to the 21st floor of the Furniture Mart at 
666 Lake Shore Drive. Jack Kapp was director of 
recording by this time. 

Compared to other lateral records of these 
late acoustic years, Brunswick records are well- 
recorded and bright in the higher register. They 
have a good record surface. Many collectors con- 
sider them to be among the best acoustic records 
made. Records by pianist Leopold Godowsky 
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Brunswick's early classical discs were one-sided 
and had green labels. Gold labeled discs (above), 
introduced in April 1922, were double-faced. 



were considered sensationally good at the time. 
Brunswick discs were recorded at 80 rpm and 
Brunswick advertised that its records contained a 
spiral groove at the end of the record to "ensure a 
perfect and automatic stopping of the record when 
the playing is completed. It is merely necessary in 
playing Brunswick records to set the Automatic 
Stop in the last spiral groove once and each record 
played will stop automatically." 

A Brunswick Dealer's Recollections 

Around 1980 researcher Ron Dethlefson 
interviewed David Urner, who was once a 
Brunswick dealer in Bakersfield, California. In an 
interview published in Antique Phonograph 
Monthly (Vol. VI, No. 4), Urner said that in 1920 
he added Brunswick records and phonographs to 
his appliance store. He held exclusive rights to 
sell Brunswick products in his area. The records 
and phonographs sold well though Urner admitted 
that early Brunswick phonographs had limitations 
because "the mechanical reproducer didn't have a 
very large range of tone." Many machines were 



sold on terms, usually a 12 to 18-month contract 
with 10% down. Urner recalled that Model 117 
was one of his best selling models and that the 
Brunswick company usually brought out new 
records once a month. A company representative 
would come by with new releases. 

One Brunswick announcement of 1920 
stated that new records were available at all 
Brunswick dealers on the 16th of each month in 
the East and in Denver and the West on the 20th. 

The Year 1921 

Despite depressed business conditions, 
1921 proved to be one of the best years for sales 
of phonograph records in the U.S. Retail sales 
reached $105.6 million. A single record cost 
about twenty cents to manufacture and it was 
estimated that the sale of 5,000 records effectively 
covered all production costs. Sales above that 
figure were mostly profit. With the expiration of 
several basic recording patents permitting the 
production and sale of laterally cut records, small 
record producing companies were soon formed, 
most producing cheaper records than those issued 
by the established companies. 

Columbia was in financial troubles due to 
stock speculations and overproduction of records 
and phonographs. It was involuntarily forced into 
bankruptcy and receivership, which made Bruns- 
wick second only to Victor. 

Brunswick produced a 50-page record 
catalogue in early 1921. New dealerships were 
continually added to Brunswick's list of U.S. retail 
outlets. In the trade this was referred to as 
"opening accounts." Furniture, music, piano, and 
even department stores took on the Brunswick line. 
Many dealerships opened to sell only Brunswick 
phonographs and records, but it was not unusual 
for a retail firm selling a different brand of phono- 
graphs and records to add Brunswick products. In 
November 1 91 8 the famous West Coast music firm 
of the Wiley B. Allen Company added the 
Brunswick line; in May 1919 the Gimbel Bros, 
department store in New York City did the same. 
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In May 1922 San Francisco's famous Emporium 
department store announced it was adding 
Brunswick phonographs and records to its 
complete line of Victor products. In January 1924, 
the Hurley Department Store of Camden, New 
Jersey (in Victor's back yard!) announced it would 
sell Brunswick phonographs and records. 

The opening of a new dealership was 
often a major event with announcements in local 
newspapers. When the Brunswick Shop of Terrell, 
Texas, held a formal opening in December of 
1920, a special program of records was presented, 
and the Louisiana Five performed for crowds. At 
the opening of the Bungalow Shop in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, on July 23, 1921, Carl Fenton's 
Orchestra made a special appearance. When Hale 
Brothers in Cleveland, Ohio, became a Brunswick 
outlet in June of 1922, the Isham Jones Orchestra 
presented a live program for the event. 

Brunswick's active Dealers' Service Depart- 
ment made available to dealers colorful window 
displays, cut-outs, posters, and advertising cards. 
These were sent to dealers free. A booklet, "The 
Brunswick Dealer Service Portfolio," gave sales tips 
and described advertising methods. Brunswick ad- 
vertised its products in many national newspapers 




Covered in the next V78I : Hall of Fame series. 



and magazines, and advertisements for use by 
dealers in local papers were provided with space 
left for the dealer's name and address. For dealers 
with large window areas Brunswick provided a 
special window display service to which dealers 
could subscribe. Elaborate and beautiful cloth 
valences were made available. The week of 
September 25, 1921, was celebrated in the 
Chicago area as the "Isham Jones Orchestra Week" 
and local Brunswick dealers were provided with 
special displays and show cards for the event. 

In November of 1921 Brunswick began its 
own phonograph house organ, The Brunswick 
Dispatch, to keep dealers informed of company 
developments and to give marketing suggestions. 
The first issue contained some 20 pages. 

The Year 1922 

By the end of January, 1922, Brunswick 
had pressed enough records to publish a record 
catalogue of 96 pages. Carl Fenton's Orchestra 
had nearly 40 sides listed. Artists included the All 
Star Trio, Al Bernard, Zez Confrey, the Green 
Brothers Novelty Band, Ernest Hare, Charles Hart, 
Billy Jones, the Isham Jones Orchestra, Bennie 
Krueger's Orchestra, Wiedoeft's Californians, and 
Gene Rodemich's Orchestra. Rodemich was from 
St. Louis and local fans called him the "Ragtime 
Paderewski" because he was a classically trained 
pianist who had a gift for playing ragtime. 

Following Victor and Columbia 
precedents, Brunswick signed several operatic and 
concert artists to complete its catalogue and 
enhance its reputation. Exclusive artists included 
baritone Richard Bonelli; tenor Mario Chamlee 
(Brunswick literature announced that his voice was 
considered "ideal" by company recording 
engineers); baritone Giuseppe Danise; soprano 
Claire Dux; soprano Florence Easton; pianist 
Leopold Godowsky; tenor Theo Karle; contralto 
Elizabeth Lennox; soprano Virginia Rea; violinist 
Max Rosen; soprano Marie Tiffany; violinist 
Bronislaw Huberman; pianist Elly Ney; tenor Tino 
Pattiera; and mezzo-soprano Irene Pavloska. 
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Early classical records were one-sided and 
featured the usual Brunswick logo but with a green 
background (the ten-inch 10000 series, the twelve- 
inch 30000 series). The April 1922 issue of 
Talking Machine World announced "double-faced 
operatic records, to be known as Gold Label 
records," adding that "artists whose recordings are 
now listed under the Green Label series will make 
the new records, the first releases of which appear 
in the lists for April and May. These new records 
will retail at from $1.50 to $2.00, comparing with 
prices of from $1 .00 to $1 .50 asked for the single- 
faced discs..." Records in the ten-inch 13000 
series, mostly blue labeled, sold for $1.25. 

In September a full-page advertisement in 
Talking Machine World announced that Marion 
Harris, "Reigning Queen of Popular Songdom and 
World-Wide Vaudeville Favorite," was an exclusive 
Brunswick artist. Harris had been successful as a 
Columbia artist in the early 1920s but that 
company's financial difficulties evidently induced 
Harris to sign with the prospering Brunswick label. 
The delight of Brunswick executives at signing 
Marion Harris to an exclusive contract is reflected 
in this caption beside her small photograph in the 
1923 catalogue, issued at the end of 1922: "A 
supreme artist in her own particular field is Marion 
Harris, vaudeville's darling, known from coast to 
coast as 'the Queen of Blues Singers.'" 

When Harris performed at the Club Royale 
Cafe in Los Angeles in the summer of 1923, a 
local Brunswick dealer, the Fitzgerald Music 
Company, hawked her records in the cafe's lobby. 
A special over-lay label was prepared for these 
discs. Labels featured the name of the Club Royale 
Cafe along with Harris's signature. The Fitzgerald 
Music Company name was at the bottom. This 
over-lay was designed to be glued over the regular 
Brunswick label, but it did not obscure the 
Brunswick name nor the title of the record. These 
special souvenir records were priced at $1 .00 each 
and sales averaged 100 records each evening. It 
was a novel way to sell records. 

Another artist who signed in 1922 to 
record only for Brunswick-and, like Harris, had 




Talking Machine World 's September 1923 issue 
discusses this label pasted over another label. 



earlier recorded for both Victor and Columbia-was 
New York bandleader Joseph C. Smith, whose 
orchestra was then regularly featured at the Hotel 
Plaza. Whereas Harris enjoyed great success as a 
Brunswick artist, Smith's ten Brunswick discs sold 
poorly. With these Brunswick discs of 1922 and 
1923, and then a handful of HMV discs recorded 
in Canada, Smith's recording career was over. 

Arnold johnson was another bandleader to 
sign with Brunswick in 1922. His orchestra at the 
time played regularly at the Pelham Heath Inn in 
New York. In introducing Johnson, the November 
1922 issue of Talking Machine World states, "Mr. 
Johnson, several years ago, was director of the 
orchestra at Tait's famous cafe in San Francisco." 
Not mentioned is Johnson's success as a composer 
of popular songs. One Johnson composition 
popular a few years earlier, "Johnson 'Jass' Blues," 
recorded on May 10, 1 91 7 by the Frisco Jass Band, 
was issued by Edison in September 1917 as Blue 
Amberol 3254 and in November 1917 as 
Diamond Disc 50470. With lyrics added by Byron 
Gay, it was recorded as "Oh!" or "O!" in 1919 by 
Ted Lewis, Paul Biese, Billy Murray and others. 

Johnson recorded 1 7 titles for Brunswick 
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within the year but did not record again until early 
1928, again for Brunswick. Noting his return, the 
May 1928 issue of Talking Machine World states, 
"Arnold Johnson will be remembered as one of the 
outstanding orchestra leaders of a few years ago 
who left the music world for other ventures, but 
the lure was too great, and he is back again with 
a new organization of young men." 

In December 1922 Brunswick made avail- 
able to dealers a colored picture envelope to send 
to the homes of record buyers. Inside was the 
monthly listing of new releases, with photographs 
of Brunswick artists and phonograph models. 

The Year 1923 

The January 1923 issue of Talking 
Machine World announced on its front page that 
Brunswick had newly signed the Capitol Grand 
Orchestra, led by Erno Rapee. Consisting of 75 
members, the New York orchestra was considered 
the largest theater orchestra of its time. Its first 
Brunswick disc, issued in January, featured 
"Orpheus in Hades Overture, Parts 1 and 2." 

As announced in Talking Machine World 's 
February 1923 issue, the company began releasing 
new titles daily instead of monthly. 

By 1923 the Brunswick record catalogue 
had grown to 121 pages. The Brox Sisters, Marion 
Harris, and Margaret Young had been added to the 
list of popular artists. The a capella Sacred Harp 
Singers from Texas recorded a number of old- 
fashioned choir songs. Paul Ash and His Granada 
Orchestra, the Castlewood Marimba Band, and 
Arnold Johnson and His Orchestra were new 
additions. The catalogue lists a set of records 
made by golfing sensation Chuck "Chick" Evans, 
Jr.-the first golf lessons on phonograph records! 
"Chick" describes the principal points of golfing on 
5 records which came in a box containing charts 
showing 34 poses of "Chick" in action. Evans 
stated that all proceeds from the sale of the set 
would be donated to American golf caddies. 

Violinist Fredric Fradkin, pianist Josef 
Hofmann, contralto Sigrid Onegin, sopranos Nina 



Koshetz and Maria Ivogun, and Vessel la's Ital ian 
Band were added as Exclusive Artists. 

In November the Chappell Piano Company 
Ltd. of New Bond Street, London, became "Sole 
Sales Concessionaires" for Brunswick in the U.K. 
Chappell did not sell Brunswick phonographs but 
marketed Cliftophones, made by Cliftophone, Ltd. 
Nor did Chappell sell American Brunswick records. 
Using Brunswick masters, Chappell instead pressed 
records using Brunswick Cliftophone labels. Most 
of the records contained American issue numbers. 

In 1923 Brunswick opened a record press- 
ing plant in Muskegon, Michigan, and production 
plants in Knoxville, Rockford, Toronto, and Paris, 
France (as the Compagnie Brunswick Francaise). 
A subsidiary company was established in Havana, 
Cuba. Branch agencies were located in most U.S. 
cities as well as Mexico City, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Montreal, Edmonton, and Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

NEXT ISSUE: The Brunswick-Victor Legal Battle! 




From Talking Machine World 's May 1921 issue. 
Most records in the 13000 series have blue labels. 



The Lost and Found ASCAP 
"Cavalcade of Music" Recordings 

By David A. Banks 



W.C. Handy described it as "a program 
that was never before nor can ever again be 
duplicated this side of Kingdom Come." He was 
referring to two concerts-real ly a two-part event- 
given by the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers (ASCAP). The concerts, 
given the title "Cavalcade of Music: Those Who 
Make America's Music," were held on Tuesday, 
September 24, 1940 in San Francisco at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition on Treasure 
Island. The afternoon was devoted to American 
classical music, the evening to American popular 
music. The concerts featured, to quote a brochure, 
"the most notable assemblage of artists and compo- 
sers ever gathered on one stage." It was no 
exaggeration. Over 40 ASCAP members, including 
some of America's greatest composers, performed 
their most famous works to thousands. 

Handy devotes the "Treasure Island" 
chapter of his autobiography, Father Of The Blues. 
to these special concerts. Only recently, over a 
half century later, has a set of transcriptions come 
to light. There is no evidence that the records 
were ever broadcast or issued to the public. The 
unique recordings have at last been issued on a 
four-CD set by the Music and Arts Program of 
America (PO Box 771, Berkeley CA 94701). 

The transcriptions include performances by 
composers who never made commercial record- 
ings. Others at the concerts were recording artists 
but here they perform works they never recorded. 
A few of the dozens heard on these transcriptions 
are George M. Cohan, W.C. Handy, Shelton 
Brooks, Albert Von Tilzer, Jerome Kern, Sigmund 
Romberg, Harold Arlen, Hoagy Carmichael, Bert 
Kalmar and Harry Ruby, Leo Robin, Ralph Rainger, 
Billy Hill, Johnny Mercer, John Charles Thomas, 
Walter Donaldson, and Irving Berlin. 

The recordings came about because of two 



world fairs, a silver anniversary, and the onset of 
World War II. ASCAP was founded in 1914 as a 
non-profit organization for collecting royalties for 
public performances of works written by its 
members. Prior to ASCAP's founding, composers 
and lyricists received royalties on sheet music sales 
but not for public performances of their works. 

The New York World's Fair and the San 
Francisco Golden Gate International Exposition 
both opened in the first half of 1939. The 
outbreak of war in September of that year created 
a bleak mood that was not conducive to fair 
attendance, and both fairs needed a second season 
to break even financially (many nations, due to the 
war, dismantled their pavilions at the end of the 
first season). New York's Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia looked for ways to boost attendance. 
When ASCAP President Gene Buck made it known 
that ASCAP was observing its 25th anniversary- 
special concerts were held at Carnegie Hall in the 
first week of October, 1939-La Guardia suggested 
that ASCAP give, at the closing of the fair, concerts 
in which composers, singers, and instrumentalists 
could perform. 

The New York World's Fair was 
scheduled to close in October 1940. San 
Francisco World's Fair was scheduled to close a 
month before that. Both ended with ASCAP 
concerts. Some artists appeared only for the West 
Coast concerts, others only for the East Coast 
concerts. Many artists traveled across the 
continent to appear on both coasts. 

I know of no recordings of the New York 
gala concerts held on October 24, 1940, and 
recordings of the two San Francisco concerts might 
never have been made had it not been for a 
dispute between ASCAP and the National 
Association of Broadcasters (NAB). 

A radio broadcast of live music was con- 
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sidered a public performance (broadcasting 
phonograph records was a different matter). In an 
era when most radio broadcasts featured live 
music, ASCAP had a license contract agreement 
with radio networks, as opposed to individual 
stations, allowing the networks to broadcast ASCAP 
music. Fees paid to ASCAP were based on a 
percentage of network advertising revenues. The 
contract was scheduled to expire on December 31 , 
1940. To increase revenues, ASCAP representa- 
tives planned to license each radio station 
separately. Network representatives objected. 

Early in September 1940, NAB members 
met in San Francisco and agreed to boycott ASCAP 
music upon the contract's expiration. NAB had 
established Broadcast Music Incorporated (BMI) as 
an alternative to ASCAP. ASCAP's two San 
Francisco concerts of September 24 were given just 
a few weeks after the NAB meeting. One 
newspaper reviewing the concerts used the 
headline, "ASCAP Brings Its Radio War Right To 
Enemy." Reviewers noted that the concerts were 
not broadcast and mentioned the dispute between 

ASCAP and NAB. 

It was not publicized that ASCAP commis- . 

sioned a San Francisco company, Photo and Sound 

Inc., to record both concerts in their entirety. 




Using alternating turntables and the public 
address system as an audio source, the company 
captured the concerts on a dozen 16" double-sided 
blue vinylite discs. My copies bear a special 
ASCAP label and play at 33 1/3 rpm. It is not 
known how many sets were pressed. In his 
autobiography W.C. Handy mentions owning a set, 
but I have found no other references to the 
recordings. It is unlikely many sets were pressed. 

Perhaps the recordings were intended to 
be used as weapons with which to fight NAB, the 
idea being that transcriptions would be made 
available to stations that signed licensing contracts 
with ASCAP. With these recordings, ASCAP could 
call attention to how many important composers 
were ASCAP members. BMI's rooster of 
composers at this time was small. 

In any case, beginning in 1941 ASCAP 
music was not broadcast. The gap was filled with 
BMI tunes or music in the public domain. While 
ASCAP officials monitored the airwaves, ready to 
file lawsuits if ASCAP tunes were broadcast, 
ASCAP President Gene Buck openly criticized BMI 
tunes. The situation at a stalemate, ASCAP's Board 
of Directors considered a plan for licensing radio 
advertisers for the use of ASCAP music, but 
advertisers did not want this additional expense. 
Surveys revealed that radio listeners did not 
understand the dispute or were indifferent. After 
five months, ASCAP's quarrel with the networks 
was proving counterproductive, especially since 
the U.S. Department of Justice was beginning to 
investigate NAB charges that ASCAP was a 
monopoly. ASCAP finally submitted to a consent 
decree, returning to the air with licensing as 
before. The dispute finally over, the radio 
transcriptions of the two San Francisco concerts 
were filed away and forgotten-until now. 

The set of discs features performances- 
over 50!-that are remarkable, with interesting 
commentary between numbers, generally consist- 
ing of Gene Buck introducing artists to an enthusi- 
astic audience. The set includes over four hours of 
music (Howard Hanson's Third Symphony, 
conducted by the composer, was omitted from the 
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CD set due to its length). Master of ceremonies for 
the classical concert is composer Deems Taylor, 
who may be remembered today as narrator of 
Disney's Fantasia though some V78I readers may 
know him as an editor of Musical America . 

ASCAP President Gene Buck (1885-1957) 
presides over the evening concert of popular 
music. Buck got his start in the music business as 
a designer of sheet music covers, eventually 
working as a designer-director for Flo Ziegfeld. For 
decades he was a prolific lyricist, supplying words 
to such hits as "Hello, Frisco!" (music by Louis A. 
Hirsch), "Sally, Won't You Come Back" (music by 
Dave Stamper), "Tulip Time" (music by Stamper), 
and "No Foolin"' (music by James F. Hanley). He 
was ASCAP's president from 1924 to 1941. 

The classical concert was recorded 
outdoors in the Federal Plaza, and one hears 
sounds of the fair itself, especially crowds and 
fireworks. At the fair was a 450-foot Tower of the 
Sun with a carillon that you can hear ringing on 
the recording of the afternoon concert (the carillon 
was later installed in San Francisco's Grace 
Cathedral, where it is heard to this day). 
Highlights of the classical concert include Charles 
Wakefield Cadman (composer of "At Dawning" 
and "From The Land Of Sky Blue Waters") at the 
piano and African-American composer William 
Grant Still conducting two of his own works. 

Especially interesting is the popular music 
segment that was given in the evening inside the 
fair's California Coliseum. In a stentorian baritone, 



perfect for the song, baritone Harry Armstrong 
sings his own "Sweet Adeline," telling the 
audience, "Although she's been hanging around for 
40 years, old Addie's still a great old pal of mine." 
Joe E. Howard sings his own "I Wonder Who's 
Kissing Her Now?" and leads the audience in a 
reprise, following with "Goodbye, My Lady Love." 
The audience roars its approval, clapping in 
rhythm as Howard does a Cakewalk. When it is 
over, Buck says, "I'd like to have you folks know 
that kid is only 72 years old!" 

George M. Cohan sings a medley of the 
hits that we today wish he had recorded 
commercially-"Give My Regards To Broadway," 
"Yankee Doodle Boy," and "You're A Grand Old 
Flag." Cohan adds "Over There" for an encore. 
Cohan would live for only another two years, 
dying on November 5, 1942. 

Jean Schwartz plays his own "Chinatown, 
My Chinatown." Accompanied by the orchestra, 
Albert von Tilzer plays piano and sings "Take Me 
Out To The Ball Game," beginning with his rarely 
heard first verse (his lyricist was Jack Norworth), 
the audience joining him on the famous chorus. 

Jerome Kern plays "Smoke Gets In Your 
Eyes," then accompanies Tony Martin for "All The 
Things You Are." Because of the audience's 
enthusiastic response to the latter song, it is 
repeated-the only time an entire song is repeated. 
Sigmund Romberg plays several of his famous 
melodies, including "Lover Come Back To Me." I 
do not know of any other recording of Kern at the 



Lyric by 
GENE BUCK 



Hello, Frisco! 

I Called You Up To Say "Hello!" 



Music by 
LOUIS A. HIRSCH 



Moderato 




Gene Buck was a master of ceremonies at the 1940 San Francisco concerts now available on CD. 
Buck was ASCAP's president for many years and the lyricist of many hits, such as "Hello, Frisco!" 



piano, nor of Romberg (though Romberg did make 
commercial recordings as a conductor). 

After W.C. Handy takes a cornet solo in "St. 
Louis Blues," Buck tells the audience that this is 
Handy's first San Francisco visit in 40 years: "That 
dear man came 3000 miles just to toot that tune!" 

Carrie Jacobs-Bond accompanies tenor 
Allan Lindquist in "A Perfect Day." Like Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, who had performed during the 
classical concert, Bond made Ampico rolls but 
only on this day was a record made of her playing. 

Lyricist L. Wolfe Gilbert sings the hit he 
wrote with Louis F. Muir: "Waiting For The Robert 
E. Lee." Because of Gilbert's performance, I finally 
understand what Byron G. Harlan shouts on the 
Collins and Harlan performance of the song on 
Blue Amberol 1897. At the break after the words 
"Watch them shuffle along...," Gilbert yells "Hitchy 
Koo!" three times (the nonsense syllables happen 
to be the title of another Muir and Gilbert song- 
and another Collins and Harlan performance), an 
interpolation not in the original sheet music. I 
now realize that the Collins and Harlan recording 
preserves an unwritten but authentic interpolation 
introduced by the song's own lyricist. 

Shelton Brooks plays and sings "Some Of 
These Days." Lyricist Arthur Freed sings and plays 
the hit he wrote with Nacio Herb Brown, "Singin' 
In The Rain." Freed's rendition is closer in tempo 
and delivery to Gene Kelly's in the film Singin ' in 
The Rain (made a decade after the concert) than to 
those of Cliff Edwards, who performed the song in 
the film Hollywood Review Of 1929 . It was Freed 
who directed Kelly in the 1951 film. 

John Charles Thomas sings two songs he 
never recorded commercially: "Mighty Lak' A 
Rose," composed by Ethelbert Nevins, and "Sally, 
Won't You Come Back," composed by Dave Stam- 
per (who accompanies Thomas on piano). With 
lyrics by Gene Buck, the song had been written as 
a tribute to musical comedy star Marilyn Miller. 

During the concerts references are made to 
the war in Europe, and within 15 months America 
would also be at war. No doubt because of world 
events, the audience greets patriotic numbers with 
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Kate Smith recorded this on March 21, 1939. 
Irving Berlin himself sang it in San Francisco at 
the end of the "popular" music concert. 



volcanic eruptions of applause, especially the 
George M. Cohan tunes and Carrie Jacobs-Bond's 
"The Flying Flag," composed specially for the 
ASCAP program. 

But the most rapturous applause is saved 
for Irving Berlin, who sings his own "God Bless 
America." Berlin's tenor voice is frail and has a 
limited range, but it is a moving performance. A 
very young Herb Caen, writing for the San 
Francisco Chronicle , reviewed the concerts and 
describes audience members standing up-without 
prompting-and joining Berlin: "Hundreds started to 
sing with him. Then thousands. And when he 
came to the end of his song, 15,000 Americans 
were on their feet singing with him. Then it was 
all over." We can hear the crowd on these historic 
transcriptions. It was a fitting conclusion to a 
unique program celebrating American music. 

For a postpaid copy of the 4-CD set Carousel Of 
American Music (Music and Arts Programs of 
America CD-971), send $53.50 to Norbeck & 
Peters, P.O. Box 4, Woodstock NY 1 2498. Phone 
is 800-654-5302. 



Phonograph Monthly Review: A Forgotten Publication? 



By Tim Gracyk 



It is exciting when one good source leads 
to another. Last year I was able to borrow, with 
the help of R.J. Wakeman, issues of Talking 
Machine World ( TMW) from August 1916 to De- 
cember 1929. Information in these issues will be 
the foundation for articles in future issues of V78I . 

More recently I have studied a publication 
that researchers have mined even less than TMW . 
I learned about it from the September 1926 issue 
of TMW, which advertised a newly launched 
journal called The Phonograph Monthly Review . 
What was this publication? I recalled that Jim 
Walsh alludes to it in Hobbies articles, but I knew 
nothing about it. Again with the help of R.J. 
Wakeman and a library loan process, I was able to 
borrow back issues of an important publication. 



PMR promoted the formation of "phonograph 
societies" in communities. Are any active today? 
In the 1980s a group of Northern California 
collectors, most of whom now contribute articles 
to V78L met often for musical programs, but it 
was not a formally organized "society." 



Phonograph Monthly Review ( PMR) was 
first published in October 1926. Two of the three 
words in its title are fitting-"monthly" and 
"review." This was a monthly publication featuring 
many reviews of new record releases, especially of 
classical music. PMR adopted the 22nd of each 
month as a publication date since it allowed time 
not only for manufacturers to send the coming 
month's record releases but for PMR's writers to 
write brief reviews. A third word in its title, 
"phonograph," might suggest to modern readers a 
publication devoted totalking machine technology, 
but only occasionally are new technical 
developments discussed-notably, the Victor 
Auditorium Orthophonic Victrola ("world's most 
powerful instrument") installed at Loew's State 
Theatre, new phono-radio models, and the newly 
introduced long-playing "transcription" disc. 

Axel B. Johnson, who signed his articles 
"A.B.J," was PMR 's founder and managing editor, 
with Moses Smith serving as associate editor. 
When Johnson took a leave from PMR in 1930 
after his wife died, Robert Donaldson Darrell 
served as managing editor, with Johnson eventually 
returning as associate editor. Richard G. Appel 
was literary editor. PMR 's editorial office was at 
64 Hyde Park Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. Its 
business office was at 101 Milk Street. A yearly 
subscription was three dollars. Single issues sold 
for a quarter. 

Executives of large recording companies 
contributed articles, but PMR was no mouthpiece 
for these companies. An editorial in the debut 
issue states, "The entire capital stock of The 
Phonograph Publishing Company is owned by a 
few enthusiastic music lovers; not a single share is 
owned-or can be owned-by any one connected 
with the trade, either directly or indirectly. The 
initial expenses covering the preliminary work 
have amounted to no less than $11,000. Our 
monthly expenses. ..total up to $2600. Therefore 
it can easily be seen that strong support in the 



The 

Plioeograpli Society 
Movement 

Enthusiasts, interested in the rapidly-grow- 
ing Phonograph Society Movement, may 
write to the Editorial Department, Phono- 
graph Monthly Review, 64 Hyde Park Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., for advice and assistance in the 
formation and maintenance of societies, and 
the preparation of programs. 

Can your community afford to be without 
a Phonograph Society? There are undoubt- 
edly many enthusiasts in your neighborhood 
who would be glad to join the movement. 

Write in to us for information and assist- 
ance. 
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form of subscriptions is needed to carry on the 
work." Judging by the few copies of PMR that 
have survived, I assume it never had a large 
circulation. PMR lasted only six years. Major 
companies paid for advertising in PMR's early 
years but most stopped by 1 931, a consequence of 
the nation's deplorable economic conditions. 

Primary Focus 

PMR 's editors were chiefly interested in 
symphonic music, or "serious music." According 
to an early editorial, "This magazine is to the 
United States what the 'Gramophone' is to Great 
Britain and bids fair in its splendidly edited pages 
to rival the 'Gramophone.'" (That British publi- 
cation even today enjoys a healthy circulation.) 
However, PMR evolved so that "popular" music 
was also covered. When Louis Katzman, manager 
of Brunswick's Recording Laboratories, wrote for 
the November 1929 issue, it was to praise the 
journal's balance: "My reason for being so fond of 
the Phonograph Monthly Review is that it has 
always represented all branches of music." This is 
the Katzman found on many record labels, such as 
on Brunswick discs of the late 1920s. 

I say "serious music" because the phrase is 
used by PMR 's writers. Contributor John S. 
Macdonald uses it in the May 1927 issue: "There 
was a time when among music lovers, there was 



comparatively little respect for phonograph records 
of serious music, because in most cases the music 
was either poorly performed or poorly recorded or 
perhaps both, but that day has long gone by." 
Macdonald may have been thinking of Berliner 
discs and brown wax cylinders-that is, products of 
the era during which he began working in the 
industry. PMR introduces Macdonald as 
Columbia's recording director and a former Victor 
recording director, never mentioning that he was 
a tenor who, years earlier, recorded prolifically 
under the name Harry Macdonough. Macdonald 
died on September 26, 1931 -unexpectedly, 
according to industry insiders-and the October 
1931 issue of PMR paid tribute by summarizing his 
remarkable career in "J.S. MacDonald [sic] ('Harry 
MacDonough' [sic])." Details had been provided 
by "that indefatigable historian, Mr. Ulysses J. 
Walsh." Jim Walsh contributed often to PMR . 

The magazine catered to a new type of 
collector-namely, the listener primarily interested 
in symphonies, concertos, complete operas, and 
chamber music. With electrical recording came a 
demand for recordings of long orchestral works, 
invariably issued in handsome albums ( PMR 
praises Otto Heineman of Okeh-Odeon for being 
"the first to make the entire nine symphonies of 
Beethoven available"). Many record buyers of the 
Orthophonic era were new consumers. They had 
been indifferent to recordings of the acoustic era. 
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The late 1920s was an exciting time for 
symphonic music lovers. Through radio, many 
people were hearing for the first time complex 
works performed by great orchestras directed by 
famous conductors (it should be noted, however, 
that PMR regularly condemned radio for not doing 
enough to promote "musical literacy"). With the 
advent of electric recording, many of these same 
works were being recorded for the first time, 
enabling music lovers to own a work in some 
permanent form, a form that allowed for repeated 
listenings. People were able to hear and study 
these works in a new way. Today we take for 
granted that we may play a favorite passage of 
recorded music over and over. But in the early 
years of the electric era it was a new type of 
listening experience for lovers of symphonic music. 
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From PMR's April 1927 issue-a typical ad. 



To put it another way, American urban 
dwellers before this time could enter concert halls 
to enjoy performances of Berlioz's Svmphonie 
Fantastioue . With radios entering homes for the 
first time, many more people heard this work in its 
entirety. Of course, if one had a favorite 
movement, there was no way to stop a 
performance to hear that movement again. When 
Columbia issued a 12-part recording of Berlioz's 
work in March 1926, people for the first time 
could hear a favorite section over and over. 

Understanding a complex musical work 
and appreciating a particular performance is easier 
when repeated listening is possible. PMR 's editors 
and readers, excited by important musical works 
being recorded for the first time, understood this. 
The editor states on the June 1930 issue's opening 
page, "It is one of the phonograph's peculiar and 
most valuable talents to give the opportunity for 
comparative analysis and a close scrutiny of details 
that would be quite unthinkable in the concert 
hall." John S. Macdonald may be correct in stating 
in the May 1927 issue, "The most outstanding 
development in the record business in recent years 
is the recording of complete Symphonies by the 
leading orchestras of the world under the direction 
of the most celebrated conductors." 

At the time of PMR 's first issue, the 
industry was completing the transition from 
acoustic to electric recording. In PMR 's May 1927 
issue, Nat Shilkret discusses difficulties with 
recording tenor voices: "The tenor voice gave us 
plenty of grief for a while. At first they sounded 
rather thick, like baritones. At times hollow; but 
all voices finally were conquered." This helps 
explain why Billy Murray's early Orthophonic 78s 
are uneven in quality. 

In an interview for the September 1927 
issue, tenor Franklyn Baur made clear his 
preference for the new recording process: "The 
invention of the electrical process was of greater 
significance than the average layman realizes. Not 
only are the finished records incomparably better 
from every standpoint, but the strain on the singer 
is immeasurably eased. A record can be made in 
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From PMR's January 1932 issue. Joyce's eight- 
minute reading from Finnegans Wake was 
recorded by C.K. Ogden and was pressed for the 
Orthological Institute of Cambridge, England. 



exactly one-third the time it used to take, and no 
longer is it necessary for us to nearly crack our 
throats singing into that hated horn..." 

Phonograph Societies 

Phonograph societies were being formed. 
PMR promoted these, stating, "Can your commun- 
ity afford to be without a Phonograph Society? 
...Write in to us for information and assistance." 
Societies were for lovers of recorded symphonic 
music: "Purpose: To bring together persons 
interested in the better grade of music as repre- 
sented by phonographic recordings. Object: To 
provide opportunities for hearing and comparing 



new and unusual records of American and Foreign 
origin. ..Also to provide for discussions and 
occasional talks on matters of interest to the mem- 
bers." Societies were not formed for jazz aficio- 
nados. Nobody at this time would have under- 
stood a need for lovers of jazz recordings to meet 
for exchanging information and listening to discs. 

The ideal phonograph society, according 
to articles, had for each meeting a leader who is 
"fair and without prejudice"; a suitable place for 
meeting, preferably "a lodge room, hall or dealer's 
display room. ..and not someone's home"; and the 
co-operation of record manufacturers as well as 
distributors, who were to supply samples. Articles 
urged that programs be varied, with talks ranging 
from disc manufacturing to the phonograph's role 
in schools. Each program should feature "a 
demonstration of some new recording or a com- 
parison of various recordings of some selection." 

These societies, sometimes called 
gramophone societies, were established in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, and Boston, 
but I find no evidence that any society flourished. 
Letters to PMR indicate that, in contrast to Britain's 
many gramophone societies, American cities 
sustained phonograph societies only with difficulty. 
(Monthly meetings of the New York Gramophone 
Society, with a board of governors including John 
Secrist, Bert Annenberg, John Christie, Robert 
Nathan, and Ely Winer, were enthusiastically 
attended, but it was started in the mid-1950s.) 

PMR 's editors were charter members of 
Boston Gramophone Society, and this society 
seemed better organized and better publicized than 
any other. Jim Walsh wrote a letter to PMR to 
express interest in joining a society in his part of 
Virginia. His town of Marion was far too small, 
however, to sustain such an organization. 

Phonograph societies are described as 
formal organizations, but I suspect that at least 
some "societies" were groups of friends who met 
informally in homes for the purpose of sharing 
recordings. After all, recordings were expensive . 
For example, Chopin's Piano Concerto in F Minor, 
issued as a set of records in late 1930 by Columbia 
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as Masterworks 143, had a retail price of $6.00. 
Only the wealthy could afford to purchase each 
month more than one or two newly issued sets. 

It may seem odd that organizations formed 
for the promotion of "serious" music were termed 
phonograph societies, which to modern readers 
may sound more appropriate for a group of 
machine collectors. But in the late 1920s no 
hobbyists were organized for the preservation of 
talking machines, so there was no confusion then 
about the purpose of a "phonograph society." 

PMR's Writers 

Researchers, professional and amateur 
musicians, company executives, and classical mu- 
sic enthusiasts in general contributed to PMR . Nat 
Shilkret wrote in installments about his career, 



calling the series "My Musical Life." Columbia had 
two years earlier begun issuing its Masterworks 
series (in November 1924), and many of the 
company's executives took a keen interest in PMR, 
including not only John S. Macdonald but Frank 
Dorian, George C. Jell, and H.C. Cox (who, begin- 
ning in March 1925, served as President of the 
newly organized Columbia Phonograph Company, 
Inc.). RCA-Victor President E.E. Schumaker wrote 
an article titled "Television" for the December 
1930 issue. Walter L. Welch, who would decades 
later co-write From Tin Foil To Stereo, discusses 
cylinders in a letter in the October 1930 issue. 

PMR was, as far as I can tell, the first 
American publication to feature on a regular basis 
articles written by some writers who were 
primarily interested in old recordings and the 
industry's earl w ears. One such writer, George 
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This advertisement in Talking Machine World 's September 1926 issue inspired my search for back 
issues of PMR . With R.J. Wakeman's help, I borrowed-and xeroxed-all issues from 1926 to 1932. 



W. Oman, wondered aloud about the origins of 
Busy Bee machines and recordings, and in a 
subsequent issue a Columbia Research Department 
employee explained how the Busy Bee came from 
"a premium house in Chicago operated by the 
O'Neill-James Company," adding that "their 
General Sales Manager was Mr. Bisbee, hence the 
origin of the name, 'Busy Bee.'" Additional 
background information was given about Busy Bee 
as well as the American Record Company (maker 
of the odd-sized blue discs that collectors often 
identify by the Indian on its label). 

Letters sent by various PMR readers 
indicate that as early as 1930 Jim Walsh was 
recognized as an authority on "popular" recordings 
of the past. Interested in both "popular" and 
"serious" recordings of the past was S.E. Levy. He 
resided in Shanghai and in 1928 wrote about 
"phonographic conditions" in that part of China. 
He died in 1931, as Jim Walsh informed PMR 
readers. Walsh called Levy "the world's foremost 
authority on old records." 

William Henry Seltsam, IRCC's Founder 

Writing authoritatively about early opera 
recordings was William Henry Seltsam (1897- 
1968), then residing at 318 Reservoir Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. His first contribution was 
in PMR 's August 1930 issue, an article titled "The 
Ballets of Igor Strawinski [Stravinsky]." Seltsam is 
identified as "a dancer, a pupil of Mikhail Mordkin, 
and one of the first to utilize an electrical 
phonograph and recorded ballet music in ballet 
presentations and dance recitals." 

Seltsam is now remembered as author of 
Metropolitan Opera Annals and, among record 
collectors, as founder of the International Record 
Collectors' Club (IRCC), the formation of which he 
proudly announced in the February 1932 issue: 

"/ am convinced that there is a demand for the 
historical record. To test my theory more fully I 
am founding the International Record Collectors' 
Club, the policy being to unearth and offer special 
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William ff. Seltsam 



editions of these rarities. The club will be run 
somewhat similarly to the record-of-the-month 
plan, with, however, the omission of the dues fee 
....While many very rare matrices are being traced 
in Europe, our first issue will be an American 
recording.. .Two 10" recordings of Miss Farrar's 
voice which have never been published or offered 
for sale in any form have been found. ...Miss Farrar 
has given our club special permission to issue 
these recordings in a limited edition. The edition 
will consist of numbered copies, the first 100 to be 
personally autographed on one of the labels by 
Miss Farrar. " 

As early as June 1931 Seltsam wrote to PMR 's 
readers about having approached Columbia to urge 
"pressings of an early Edouard DeReszke record." 

I could write more about what is in PMR 's 
pages, but PMR should speak for itself, so I 
duplicated several pages and include them as 
special inserts for this issue of V78I . Coming V78I 
articles will say more about PMR ! 



Recording Becomes Electric 



The Birth of Electric Recording in the United States (1924-1928) 



by Allan Sutton 



Recording by means of electricity— as opposed to 
the purely mechanical or "acoustic" method— was 
conceived almost from the beginning of the 
phonograph. Edison had sketched a telephonic re- 
corder in 1 877 and anticipated a mechanical 
method of electromagnetic recording in 
his Caveat of March 8, 1 878, the 
same year that Oberlin Smith con- 
ceived a true electromagnetic 
recording system. By 1899 
Vlademar Poulson had pro- 
duced a balky but workable 
magnetic wire recorder, and in 
the early 1 900s do-it-yourself 
publications demonstrated var- 
ious ways of adapting tele- 
phones as cylinder recording and 
playback devices. 

Without means of amplification, 
however, these processes showed little 
commercial promise. Only with the develop- 
ment of vacuum-tube amplifiers did commercial 
electric recording finally become practical. 

* 

Orlando Marsh and the 
Birth of Electric Recording 
Neither Victor nor Columbia produced the first 
commercial electric recordings. By the time that 
those recording giants released their first electrics 
in the spring of 1925, Orlando Marsh's electrically 
recorded Autograph records had been on the market 
for a year. 

Marsh's life and career are chronicled in Martin 
Bryan's fascinating New Amberola Graphic article 
(#71, January 1990). Marsh was originally em- 
ployed by Essan/s Chicago motion picture studio to 
produce synchronized recordings for film and 




claimed to have operated a recording studio as early 
as 1 914. Unfortunately, no evidence of his work has 
surfaced prior to the incorporation of Marsh Labo- 
ratories in 1922. Marsh at first produced custom 
labels, including Crown and Messiah. His 
break came in late 1 923 or early 1 924 
when he was commissioned to 
record masters for the New 
York Recording Laboratories' 
Paramount label. 

Aural evidence suggests 
that Marsh was recording 
electrically as early as 1923, 
although the primitive sound 
quality makes a definitive judg- 
ment difficult. However, some 
of Marsh's early work has a 
peculiar quality — noticeable partic- 
ularly in the rendering of the piano 
and other stringed instruments— that is 
not typical of acoustic response. 
Marsh introduced his Autograph label in April 

1924, claiming use of "an entirely new system of 
recording... representing ten years of experimental 
and research work. . ." By the time of Autograph's 
introduction, Marsh's recording was indisputably 
electric, and his pipe organ sides by Jesse Crawford 
prove that Marsh was making and issuing electrical 
recordings well in advance of Victor. Crawford's 
Autograph sides, made prior to his exclusive 
contract with Victor in November 1 924, were elec- 
trically recorded; his first Victors were acoustic. 

Early Autograph labels carried no reference to 
electric recording. The initial pressing of the Bill Haid 
issue pictured above, probably released in March 

1 925, was not labeled as electric, unlike the slightly 
later pressing shown here. 
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Marsh Labs staked its claim as "The Originators of Electrical 
Recording." (Talking Machine World, October 1927) 



According to Paramount's Mayo Williams, NYRL 
had grown dissatisfied with Marsh Laboratories by 
March 1 926 and turned for a time to other Chicago 
studios. At about the same time, Marsh sold his 
Autograph trademark to NYRL, which redesigned 
the label and reissued a few of Marsh's popular 
pipe organ sides before scuttling the brand. 

In January 1 927, Marsh sold his company to a 
syndicate but retained control of the studio's day-to- 
day operation. Back in NYRLs good graces with a 
revamped studio and much-improved product, 
Marsh produced Paramount's 20000-series masters 
until June 1 929. The company continued to operate 
until at least 1 936, producing the semiprivate Electra 
label, transcriptions for Amos & yAnoyand other ra- 
dio shows, and private and promotional labels. 

The Western Electric System 
While Marsh was conducting his one-man experi- 
ments in Chicago, a very different sort of research 
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was under way at Western Electric. In 1924, the 
electronics giant assigned a large staff of engineers 
under the direction of J.P. Maxfield and H.C. 
Harrison to develop an electric recording system. 
What began in secret inadvertently became public 
when the need arose to process the resulting test 
recordings. The masters were sent to Pathe's Brook- 
lyn pressing plant, where they came to the attention 
of Frank Capps and Russell Hunting. Capps, who 
had been retained by the British branch of Columbia 
to report on recording activity in the United States, 
dutifully forwarded samples of the Western Electric 
tests to Columbia's Louis Sterling in London. With 
the records came the unsettling news that 
negotiations were already under way with Victor for 
exclusive use of the process. 

In fact, those negotiations were at a standstill. 
Eldridge Johnson had balked at paying royalties for 
use of the system and was stalling while Victor 
engineers tried, without success, to develop their 
own electric system. Sterling lost no time in board- 
ing a steamer to the United States, where he con- 
vinced Western Electric to allow dual licensing, to 
Columbia as well as Victor. Johnson's hand was 
forced, and in early 1 925 both companies began the 
sometimes painful transition to electric recording. 

Columbia Takes the Plunge 
By January 1925, Columbia was using Western 
Electric recording equipment sporadically. Among 
the earliest Columbia electric recordings to be 
released was Art Gillham's Second Hand Love (mx. 
140274-3), recorded January 21 , 1925. Issued the 
following June, the pressing lacked the identifying 
circled-W logo that Columbia would soon adopt to 
identify Western Electric recordings. Columbia's 
Western Electric sessions began on a regular basis 
in April, but no public acknowledgment of the new 
electrical process was made until January 1 927. 

Not one to waste its recently revamped acoustic 
studio, Columbia in September 1 925 introduced the 
mid-priced Harmony label which, with sister label 
Velvet Tone, continued to use acoustically recorded 
masters through mid-1 929. The same material was 
widely distributed on Diva, Silvertone, Supertone, 
Publix, and other client labels. If the number of sur- 
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Columbia did not add the Viva-tonal notation to its labels until 
January 1927. (Talking Machine World, August 1927) 



viving Harmony discs is any indication, many record 
buyers of the late 1 920s remained satisfied with the 
old process, at least in a low-priced brand. 

Victor Ushers in the Orthophonic Age 
Like Columbia, Victor did not make a clean break 
with acoustic recording. Experiments began in early 
1 925, and April saw a mix of acoustic and electric 
sessions at Victor. Georgie Price made unissued 
electrical tests on April 1 0, but on April 1 6 Victor 
reverted to the old process for several issued Gene 
Austin sides. The full conversion came in early May, 
and the first significant release of Victor electrics, 
unacknowledged and intermixed with acoustics, 
came in the June 1 925 advance lists. 

Nathaniel Shilkret, Victor's musical director, re- 
vealed the problems he encountered during the tran- 
sition in a June 1 927 Phonograph Monthly Review 
article. With installation of the new equipment, 
Shilkret recalled, "almost everything that had been 
learned about orchestration and recording seemed 



useless... the recorder's art of handling the 
recording horns had no more value." 
Shilkret was surprisingly candid about the 
new method's shortcomings. "The piano 
quality of the new recordings, while not 
perfect, is surely superior to the old 
recordings. The tenor voice gave us plenty 

of grief for a while. At first they sounded 
rather thick... at times, hollow." 

Shilkret also pointed out one of the 
greatest obstacles facing recording 
engineers and consumers alike: lack of an 
accurate playback instrument. "Hearing 
the electrical recording on the old type of 
talking machine was disconcerting, and for 
a while results were slow and painful. Then 
came the full-chested tones of the new 
phonograph— the Orthophonic..." 

Victor's policy, like Columbia's, was to 
keep the transition a secret, and except for 
the addition of a circled VE. symbol in the 
inner margin, there was no visible sign of 
a change in process. In Canada, however, 
the approach was different. On June 20, 
1925, all 750 acoustic Victors were 
reduced to 550 in Canada, and on July 7 Canadian 
Victor launched an advertising campaign that left no 
doubt a change had occurred. "New Victor V.E. 
Process a Master Stroke in Recording," the ads 
crowed. "All the new July releases out today are 
recorded by the new V.E. process." 

Compo: One Step Ahead of Victor 
In Canada the Compo Company, the creation of 
Emile Berliner's son Herbert, probably began record- 
ing electrically during the summer of 1 925. Herbert 
left the Berliner Gramophone Company of Canada 
in August 1921 following a long-running dispute with 
Victor concerning how much control the American 
company should have in setting Canadian recording 
policy. The parting was acrimonious— Berliner took 
the company's key personnel with him— and 
Compo's 650 Apex label soon proved a serious 
competitor in the Canadian market. 

Word of the new electric process probably 
reached Berliner by way of Pathe, which had 
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Victor's Canadian affiliate made the new process a major selling point 

beginning July 7, 1925. (Toronto Daily Star) 



pressed the experimental Western Electric discs in 
1924. Compo and Pathe were closely allied, often 
trading masters, and Berliner undoubtedly had close 
contacts at Pathe. Berliner seems to have been 
experimenting with his own electric process by the 
spring of 1925. On July 6 1925— not coincidental^ 
one day before Canadian Victor announced its new 
V.E. recordings— Compo announced "astonishing 
improvements recently made in our laboratories." 
Berliner jumped the gun a bit— most of his July 
issues were acoustic sides from American studios— 
but at least one issue from that month (Apex 687) 
has been confirmed as electric. Compo seems to 



have made a full conversion by the 
autumn of 1925. Berliner was an 
experienced recording engineer, and 
his electric process produced well-bal- 
anced results that played nicely on 
acoustic machines, avoiding the over- 
modulation and exaggerated bass fa- 
vored initially by Victor and Columbia. 

Compo is included in this article 
because it. maintained a New York 
studio and supplied electric masters to 
Pathe and the Plaza-Regal labels 
(Banner, Domino, Regal, etc.). Berlin- 
er also recorded directly from KCAC 
(Montreal) radio broadcasts. The 
results were issued under the Apex 
i-Tone label. 



Keep Them Guessing: 
Okeh 's TrueTone Process 
This flurry of activity left Otto 
Heineman's General Phonograph 
Corporation in a vulnerable position. 
General's Okeh and Odeon labels 
made terrific strides in the early 1 920s 
and by 1 925 were acknowledged by 
the trade as two of America's most 
important brands. The Western 
Electric tests had been a poorly kept 
secret, and by early 1925 Heineman 
must have suspected that his compa- 
ny—which produced acoustic record- 
ings of outstanding quality— was about 
to be surpassed technologically. 
In May 1925, Okeh recording engineer Charles 
Hibbard announced that he had perfected a revolu- 
tionary new recording process. The resulting 
recordings, labeled Okeh TrueTone, were introduced 
in early 1 926. With an unpleasantly "boxy" sound 
and weak bass response, they were a dubious 
improvement over Okeh's previous efforts. Collec- 
tors have long debated the nature of the carefully 
guarded TrueTone process, but TMW for May 15, 
1 925, noted that Otto Heineman, when asked if the 
new process was electric, "replied... with the sugges- 
tion that the new process is not electrical." 
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The story doesn't end there, 
however. Some late TrueTones 
show a cryptic O-E (Okeh Elec- 
tric?) in the margin. Shelton 
Brooks' You Sure Am One Sick 
Man I When You're Realty Blue 
(40697), recorded in Chicago 
on September 23, 1926 and 
marked O-E, is a high-quality 
electric, almost certainly a 
Western Electric recording. 

The Okeh takeover was 
formally announced in the 
Talking Machine World for 
October 15, 1926, which con- 
firmed that the General Phono- 
graph Corporation had already 
sold its Okeh and Odeon 
record divisions to the Colum- 
bia Phonograph Company. 
Reorganized as the Okeh Pho- 
nograph Corporation, the new 
company began business as 
a Columbia subsidiary on November 1 , 1926, and 
converted to the Western Electric process at its own 
studios. In the capable hands of Charles Hibbard 
and Peter Decker, the process produced the most 
technically advanced recordings of the 1 920s. 

Brunswick and the Light-Ray System 
The third largest record manufacturer in the United 
States, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company faced 
the same dilemma as General Phonograph in early 
1 925. Brunswick had experimented with a hybrid 
form of electric recording as early as November 
1921 , when Benjamin Franklin Miessner transmitted 
an entire opera from Chicago's Auditorium via tele- 
phone lines to a Magnavox receiver. Whether the 
actual mastering was done mechanically or electri- 
cally was not noted, but Brunswick did nothing to 
develop the process commercially. 

With the Western Electric system claimed by 
Victor and Columbia, Brunswick found its access 
to an electric process blocked. In the summer of 
1 925 it settled on the Light-Ray system, a process 
originally developed for sound-film recording joint- 




in early 1927, following Okeh's acquisition by Columbia, the TrueTone designation 
was dropped from Okeh labels in favor of an Okeh Electric designation. 

(Talking Machine World, November 1927) 



ly by Westinghouse, General Electric, and the 
Radio Corporation of America. Licensed exclu- 
sively to Brunswick, the system used a recording 
device called the Palatrope. In this process, a light 
beam was focused on a hypersensitive crystal 
mirror that served as the "microphone," vibrating 
in response to sound waves. The mirror then re- 
flected the modified light beam to an electromag- 
netic cell, which converted the light into electrical 
impulses that could be amplified and used to drive 
a cutter. Early Brunswick ads termed the process 
"Recording by Photography." 

The earliest Light-Ray recordings, uncredited as 
such, appeared as October 1 925 releases. Assum- 
ing a lead time of 30 to 45 days, we can safely guess 
that Brunswicks first commercial electric sessions 
took place in late July or early August 1 925. The new 
process proved balky at first and was prone to 
severe distortion. The earliest results were so poor 
that we can only assume Brunswick was rushing 
them into production without concern for quality. In 
February 1 926 Brunswick formally acknowledged its 
new process in a full-page TMW ad. "Reproduces 



all vibrations of the entire musical range naturally— 
without exaggeration!" crowed the ad, which itself 
was a notable specimen of exaggeration. But by the 
following month, when TMW announced that Al 
Jolson had made his first electrics, the Light- Ray 
Brunswick was at least a passable product, and it 
continued to improve throughout the 1 920s. 

■ 

The Electrobeam Gennett: 
One Step Forward, Two Steps Back 
Buoyed by its highest record sales to date, the Stan- 
Piano Company installed General Electric equip- 
ment in its Richmond and New York studios in early 

1 926 and released a handful of electrically record- 
ed sides, among them Mr. Jelly Lord by Jelly Roll 
Morton's Incomparables (Gennett 3259, Champion 
1 51 05). The GE system was at least adequate, but 
in the hands of Starr's engineers it proved so unre- 
liable that by March 1 926 the company reverted to 
acoustic recording for many sessions. No further 
commercial electric sessions were undertaken until 
the following September, when the Fred Rich and 



Combined Achievement 

THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA .'. THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 



LIGHTNING TUNED T 



Possible only 
by the 
very latest 
scientific 
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Black Label Seventy-five Cents 

The Starr Piano Company took more than a year to develop its Electrobeam Gennett. 

(Talking Machine World, March 19: 
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Johnny Sylvester Orchestras (among others) made 
some good-quality electric sides in the New York 
studio. The results were issued on the standard 
Gennett red label, with a circled "GE" added, but 
even as late as November 1 926 Starr was still rely- 
ing on its acoustic equipment. In a letter dated 
November 22, 1 926 (quoted by Rick Kennedy in his 
excellent history of Gennett, Jelly Roll, Bix and 
Hoagtf, Gennett recording manager Pete Wiggins 
wrote to Doc Roberts, "We have been put out so 
many times in regard to the new electrical record- 
ings that we have decided to put our horn recording 
apparatus here in Richmond in order..." 

The transition to full-time electric recording came 
belatedly in January 1 927 with the introduction of 
new Gennett Electrobeam and Champion Elec- 
trograph labels. Once its new electric system was 
finally up and running, Starr was not shy about pro- 
moting its Electrobeam process. Probably trying to 
justify a return to its 750 pricing, Gennett sleeves 
claimed "practically uniform registration of all tones" 
with an accompanying graph showing virtually flat 

response from 1 6 to 204 
Hz, a smooth rise to a peak 
around 500 Hz, and an 
equally smooth high-end 
at rolloff. It was, of course, an 

■VfOSIC ad man's pipe dream. 
* Still experiencing prob- 

lems with its GE system, 
Starr licensed the new 
Photophone system from 
RCA (which had not yet 
acquired Victor) on July 1 , 
1 928. The Photophone sys- 
tem was originally devel- 
oped for motion pictures, 
and RCA had attempted 
without success to market 
the process for home mov- 
ies. The system offered a 
marked improvement over 
Starr's GE system, and the 
best Photophone masters 
occasionally approached 
Western Electric quality. 



The inevitable 
result 

of 

years of 
research 
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Unfortunately, most were marred by Starr's notori- 
ously "dead" studio conditions, the result of heavy 
draping to block external noise. Curiously, the 
Photophone process was not cited on Gennett or 
Champion labels, although some Supertone discs 
made by Starr for Sears do credit the process. 

Electric on the Cheap: 

Cameo, Regal, Grey Gull, and Emerson 
By 1 926 it was clear that even the cheapest brands 
would have to convert to electric recording to stay 
competitive. Licensing one of the major electric 
systems was out of the question, although exactly 
what systems the smaller studios used will proba- 
bly remain a mystery. Not surprisingly, the dime 
store electrics were crude at best. 

The Talking Machine World tor April 15, 1926 
reported that the Cameo Record Corporation had 
converted to electrical recording. The article noted 
that 'the technical staff has for over a year been 
carrying out recording experiments... ." TMWwent 
on to note, "The records in the Cameo and Lincoln 
catalogs recorded through this method are particu- 
larly noted for the emphasis they place upon the 
rhythm. ..and the bass notes are particularly 
"rounded" in the manner that is at present so 
popular." To modern ears, Cameo's electrics have an 
oddly murky, muffled sound. 

The Regal Record Company, recording arm of 
the Plaza Music Company-Scranton Button 
Company alliance, recorded its first electric masters 
in February 1 926. The Talking Machine World for 
March 1 5, 1 926, announced that "practically all of 
the April releases as well as every record manufac- 
tured in the future will be recorded electrically." 

Perhaps unbeknownst to Regal personnel, a few 
electrics had already slipped into the list. Sam 
Lanin's Stomp Off, Let's Go (mx. 6215), released 
concurrently on Banner 1621, Domino 3592, and 
Regal 9925 in December 1925, was a well-made 
electric; too well made, in fact, to have been a Regal 
recording. Sound quality suggests the master came 
from Compo, the only Regal affiliate that was record- 
ing electrically at the time. 

Although unacknowledged electric sides were 
sprinkled throughout the Plaza-Regal listings in early 



1 926, acoustic material dominated through April 
1 926. Even after the conversion was complete, a 
few acoustic sides found their way onto the Plaza- 
Regal labels. To further confuse matters, Regal 
regularly issued material from Pathe, which had yet 
to adopt electrical recordings, and acoustic materi- 
al from Pathe continued to appear under the Plaza- 
Regal labels through the end of 1 926. 

The Talking Machine World noted, "it is very 
important that the [Regal] records should be played 
with either medium- or half-tone needles in order to 
achieve the results planned for these records." 
The warning was well warranted. Regal's early elec- 
trics were overmodulated to the point of distortion, 
and full-tone steel needles quickly tore into 
Scranton's soft, cheap pressings. Recording 
quality improved markedly in 1927 after Regal 
became allied with the Crystalate Gramophone 
Record Manufacturing Company of Great Britain, 
manufacturer of Imperial and other popular British 
brands. The sudden appearance of the circled- E 
logo on the Plaza- Regal labels at about the same 
time suggests a change in process. 

Two other producers of dime-store and custom 
labels converted to electric recording in mid-1926. 
The Consolidated Recording Corporation, succes- 
sor to the Emerson Recording Laboratories, 
recorded its first electric sides in or around June 
1 926. The results, issued on the Emerson Electra- 
sonic label side-by-side with reissues of outdated 
acoustic material dredged from the Emerson vaults, 
failed to excite much enthusiasm. Consolidated 
discontinued the once-proud Emerson label in mid- 
1 927 but bumbled along for two more years, offer- 
ing custom recording services and producing 7" 
Marathon records and other obscure brands before 
suspending operations in early 1929. 

In June 1926 Grey Gull, which had commis- 
sioned its acoustic masters from Emerson since 
1924, opened its own electrically equipped studio 
at 122 Fifth Avenue, New York, under the super- 
vision of Paul Bolognese, a former Emerson re- 
cording manager. Grey Gull's early electrics have 
a well-deserved reputation as some of the poor- 
est electric recordings of the 1 920s, but their qual- 
ity improved marginally over several years. 
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Recorded September 13, 1929, this rare lateral-cut 
electric was among Edison's last releases. 



The Reluctant PathS 

Path6 initially made no attempt to convert to elec- 
trical recording, although it tried to convince the 
public otherwise. Path6's "New Process Recording," 
announced in September 1925, involved nothing 
more than low-speed dubbing from acoustically 
recorded cylinder masters via an intermediate 1 6" 
disc master. The process increased the mechanical 
noise that had long marred Pathe products. 

In early 1 926, Path6 began to commission elec- 
trically recorded (E-2000 series) masters from 
Compo's New York studio, which seems to have 
been favored by Annette Hanshaw, Jay C. Flippen, 
and several other Pathe stars. Compo's electric 
masters, usually with a Pathe master number sub- 
stituted for the Compo's, were intermixed with 
Pathos own acoustic sides through early 1 927. By 
that time Pathe was producing its own electrically 
recorded masters, called Pathephonic in the press 
but not on the labels, by an unknown process. 

Edison: Too Little, Too Late 
One of the great ironies of Thomas Edison's career 
is that his company was the last American record 
manufacturer— major or minor— to convert to 
electric recording. In the early 1920s, Edison's 
increasingly lackluster catalog was offset somewhat 
by the technical superiority of its products. With the 
coming of electric recording, however, even that 
edge was lost. In 1926 Edison stubbornly attempted 
to skirt the issue by introducing the acoustic Dance 
Reproducer and Long-Playing Records. Neither was 
a notable success. 

Charles Edison succeeded his father as presi- 
dent and chief executive of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
in August 1926. Under Charles' less conservative 
management, a gradual conversion to electric 
recording began. Read & Welch, in From Tinfoil to 
Stereo, claimed that experimental recordings were 
made under Walter Miller's direction at Edison's New 
York studio in 1926. At the time, they noted, the 
Edison labs lacked acoustic measuring instruments 
since they were still wired for direct current. 

The Edison conversion proved to be especially 
grueling, and sporadic commercial electrical record- 
ing did not begin until June 1 927. Raymond Wile's 



research of the Edison files, reported in Record 
Research in 1 967, unearthed a series of E-pref ixed 
electrically recorded masters begun on June 30, 
1 927, but the new system was not used full time until 
the following September. J. Donald Parker's I'm 
Gonna Settle Up I Here Am I Broken Hearted ^ (Edi- 
son 52089, announced in the October 1 927 issue of 
TMW) may be the earliest electrically recorded 
Edison master to have been released. 

Given Edison's outstanding acoustic recording 
and the long period devoted to developing its electric 
system, one might have expected spectacular 
results. The electric Edison, whether lateral or 
vertical, was certainly above average, perhaps on a 
par with Brunswick's best efforts, but it fell short of 
the standards then being set by Okeh in the United 
States and Columbia in Europe. Unfortunately for 
Edison, there would be no chance for further 
improvement. The company suspended commer- 
cial record production in October 1929. 



Allan Sutton, a free-lance writer based in Denver, Colorado, 
is author of A Guide to Pseudonyms on American Records 
(1892-1942) and Directory of American Disc Record 
Brands and Manufacturers (1891-1943), published by 
Greenwood Press. 

© 1997 by Allan Sutton. All rights reserved. 



Noble Sissle's Pathe recordings (1917-1921) 



Compiled by Allan Sutton 

Noble Sissle is best remembered for his Emerson and Victor recordings- 
well documented by Brian Rust and others— made with pianist Eubie 
Blake following the success of Shuffle Along in 1921. But Sissle was a 
popular and prolific recording artist long before his Broadway success, 
and his Pathe output from 1 91 7 through early 1 921 , amounting to more 
than 40 sides, has been largely neglected by modern researchers. 
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Sissle began his recording career for Pathe as a singer of comic songs, 
spirituals, and sentimental ballads, with studio orchestra or piano accom- 
paniment. From early 1918 through early 1919 Sissle served in France with 
Lt. James Reese Europe's 369th Infantry ("Hell Fighters") Band, and upon his 
return to the U.S. he recorded several rousing Path6 sides accompanied by Europe's 
band. The Talking Machine World for April 15, 1919, noted that "Lieut. Noble Sisson [sic] is a tenor who has won 
international recognition and sings southern songs the way they should be sung." Sissle's last Pathe sides, 
accompanied by his Sizzling Syncopators, are more typical of the recordings made during his Emerson tenure. 



The following discography lists all known Pathe recordings by Sissle, as well as derivative issues. Release dates 
are taken from the original Talking Machine World record bulletins. Pathe's recording files are long-lost, but recording 
dates can generally be assumed to be one to three months in advance of the release dates cited. 

Two surprising findings came from this research. First is the occurrence of many previously unreported pseud- 
onymous issues on minor labels. Second is the discovery that many of these so-called derivative issues actually 
were released a month or more in advance of the corresponding Pathe releases. These rare issues were discovered 
while comparing computerized databases of Path§-derived brands. 

Unless noted otherwise, accompaniments are by studio orchestra or unidentified pianist. 



Released October, 1917 
Mammy's Lit'l Choc'late Cullud Child 



Pathe 20210 



Released November, 1917 
Somebody's Gonna Get You 
Goodnight, Angeline 

(Operaphone as WALTER HALE, released August, 1918) 



Pathe 20226 

Path6 20226, Operaphone 5154 



Released December, 1917 
Stay in You Own Backyard Pathe 20233 

A Little Bit o' Honey Pathe 20233, Crescent C-10028, 

Schubert 5176 

(Crescent as ARTHUR JOHNSON, release date unknown. Schubert 5176 is anonymous, as are all Schubert 
issues; it was released August, 1918.) 



Released January, 1918 
There It Goes Again 

(Empire as IRA ALLEN, released October, 1918) 



Pathe 20267, Empire 6211 



Noble Sissle's Pathe Recordings (continued) 
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Released February, 1918 
That's the Kind of a Baby for Me 
He's Always Hanging Around 
(Operaphone as HARVEY LAKE, released August, 



1918) 



Released March, 1918 
Mandy Lou 

(Operaphone as HARRY LA BLANC, released August, 1918) 



Pathe 20280 

Pathe 20280, Operaphone 5151 



Pathe 20295, Operaphone 5151 



Released April, 1918 

Can't Yo' Heah Me Callin', Caroline? Pathe 20194, Empire 6228 

Little Alabama Coon Pathe 20194, Operaphone 5150 

(Empire as BEN PILGRIM, released November, 1918; Operaphone as WILBERT McWATERS, released August, 
1918. Empire and related labels also used the Pilgrim pseudonym for other performers.) 



Released May, 1919 

Accompanied by Jim Europe's 369th U.S. Infantry (Hell Fighters) Band 
Mirandy 

On Patrol in No Man's Land (with an unidentified partner; possibly 

Creighton Thompson?) 
When the Bees Make Honey(Down in Sunny Alabam') 
All of No Man's Land Is Ours 
Jazzola 



Pathe 22089 

Pathe 22089 
Pathe 221 03 
Pathe 22104 
Pathe 221 04 



Released May, 1919 

Vocal chorus with Jim Europe's 369th U.S. Infantry (Hell Fighters) Band 
How Ya Gonna Keep 'Em Down on the Farm? 

Released May, 1919 

Solo with Lt. Jim Europe's Singing Serenade rs 
Little David, Play on Your Harp 

Released c. July, 1919 

Accompanied by Jim Europe's 369th U.S. Infantry (Hell Fighters) Band 
Dixie Is Dixie Once More 
My Choc'late Soldier Sammy Boy 

Released March, 1920 
I'm Simply Full of Jazz 

Ain't'cha Coming Back, Mary Ann, to Maryland? 



Pathe 22080 



Pathe 22084 



Pathe 22146 
Pathe 22147 



Pathe 22284 
Pathe 22284 



Released June, 1920 
Melodious Jazz 
Jazz Babies' Ball 

(Operaphone as WILBUR FAIRBANKS, released May 1920, an unusual instance of an issue on a derivative 
label preceding release on the originating label.) 



Pathe 22357, Operaphone 21 162 
Pathe 22357 
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Noble Sissle's Pathe Recordings (continued) 



Released August, 1920 

Gee, I Wish I Had Some One To Rock Me in the Cradle of Love Pathe 22394, Operaphone 21 180 

Mammy's Little Sugar Plum Pathe 22394, Operaphone 21 170 

(Operaphones as DOUGLAS SCOTT. This pseudonym was used for other performers as well. Operaphone 
21170 was released July, 1920, another instance of an issue on a derivative label preceding release on the 
originating label. Operaphone 21180 was released September, 1920.) 



Released October, 1920 
My Vision Girls 



Pathe 20463 



Released December, 1920 
Gee! I'm Glad that I'm from Dixie 
Affectionate Nan 



Pathe 20470 
Pathe 20470 



Released January, 1921 
Pickaninny Shoes 



Pathe 20475 



Released February, 1921 

'with Noble Sissle's Southland Singers 

Hallelujah to the Lamb* 

Steal Away to Jesus* 

Great Camp Meetin' Day 

Crazy Blues 



Pathe 20483 
Pathe 20483 

Pathe 20484, Actuelle 020484 
Pathe 20484, Actuelle 020484 



Released March, 1921 
*with his Southland Singers; 

Go Down Moses* 

Year of Jubilee* 

Loveless Love** 

Royal Garden Blues 



with his Sizzling Syncoptaors 



Pathe 20488 
Pathe 20488 

Pathe 20493, Actuelle 020493 
Pathe 20493, Actuelle 020493 



NOTES: 

Pathe recorded its masters on oversized cylinders, which were then transcribed pantographically to disc masters. 
This process allowed Pathe to master a given performance in any number of disc formats (vertical, universal, or 
lateral) and diameters. As a result, a single Pathe master may appear in a wide array of formats and sizes. 

In this discography, all Pathe issues are sapphire-ball vertical-cut disc transcriptions from the original master 
cylinders. Actuelle issues are standard lateral-cut disc transcriptions from the same sources. 

The Crescent, Empire, and Schubert issues are steel-needle vertical-cut transcriptions from the same source. 
Some show false master numbers that do not correspond to the sapphire-ball Pathe matrices. Crescent shows a 
date inscribed on its outer rim, but this is most likely a processing, rather than a recording, date. 

Operaphone issues are universal-cut (Smallwood patent) transcriptions from the same source. Some Operaphone 
issues might also appear on Empire, Puritone, and World under the same catalog numbers. 

Compilation ©1 996 by Allan Sutton. All rights reserved. 



The Six Brown Brothers 



By Bruce Vermazen 



In the 1890s the saxophone was a 
curiosity in American popular music. According to 
Margaret Hindle Hazen and Robert M. Hazen in 
The Music Men (Washington, 1897), their book 
about the brass band movement in the United 
States, Patrick Gilmore's famous touring band 
included a quartet of saxophones in the 1870s, as 
did the Marine Band under Sousa in the 1880s, 
"but these large professional bands were the 
exception rather than the rule." By the 1900-1910 
period, however, saxophones were "widely 
accepted" in brass bands (pp. 98-99). A slow 
crossover from brass bands to other popular-music 
ensembles seems to have begun during that period, 
picking up speed in the 'teens, until "saxophones 
outsold every other type of instrument between 
1921 and 1924" (ib.). 

The most common kind of orchestration 
for groups other than military bands during the per- 




Get this Emerson 
Brown Brothers record 



iod from the 1890s until the very early 1920s was 
written for a combination called the "small theatre 
orchestra." First and second violins, viola, cello, 
flute/piccolo, clarinet, first and second cornets, 
trombone, piano, string bass, and drums were 
constant members, but occasionally second clarinet 
parts were included. This is the line-up, more or 
less, of ragtime revival groups such as the New 
England Conservatory Ragtime Orchestra, the 
Chrysanthemum Ragtime Band, and the Paragon 
Ragtime Orchestra. 

I have studied catalogues of several 
thousand of these orchestrations, finding almost no 
parts for saxophone before 1916, when Jerome 
Remick, one of the largest publishing houses, 
included alto and tenor saxophone parts in its 
dance folios and the Will Rossiter Company 
included them in its small theatre orchestra chart 
for Tom Brown's "Chicken Walk," billing it on the 
parts as "Six Brown Bros.' Chicken Walk (Eccentric 
Fox Trot)." This seems to have been the beginning 
of an evolution toward the standard dance-band 
orchestration of the mid-'20s, which included three 
saxophone parts. 

The Six Brown Brothers (at their debut in 
big time vaudeville only Five) are often mentioned 
as key figures in the popularization of the 
saxophone. One of the best surviving resources 
for the history of vaudeville is a collection of 
books of manager's reports to the United Booking 
Office preserved in the Keith-Albee Archive at the 
University of Iowa library. In the 1910s the United 
Booking Office controlled bookings for the Keith 
Circuit of vaudeville theatres and several other "big 
time" circuits east of the Mississippi River. 
Manager's reports on the opening night of a 
weekly bill were sent to New York to advise the 
Office what and how each act had done. They 
were used as a principal basis for further booking 
decisions, especially for newer acts. Going 
through the reports for the period 1910-1914, I 
found numerous reports on the Brothers, but only 
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two other groups and one soloist (Wilber C. 
Sweatman) who featured the saxophone. Keith- 
Albee scrapbooks and advertisements in the show 
business weekly Variety show that there were at 
least three additional acts that featured saxophones 
during the period: the Vassar Girls, the Four 
Musical Cates and the Music (or Musical) Spi Hers. 

The Spi Hers, apparently a remarkable act, 
were organized in about 1906 as a trio of multi- 
instrumentalists (all African-American) who also 
sang, danced, and did comedy. Their career has 
been researched by Rainer Lotz, and most of the 
following information comes from his article "The 
Musical Spillers" in the December 1992 issue of 
Storyville. They toured the eastern states in 
1906-7. By April 1907, they were The Five 
Spillers, featuring saxophones and xylophones. In 
1908, Scott Joplin dedicated his "Pine Apple Rag" 
to them. Growing to Six (three men and three 
women), they advertised in Variety as early as De- 
cember 10, 1910, that they played six saxophones, 
and stated that they had been on the Pantages 
Circuit (one of the larger "small time" circuits). 

The Brothers crossed over into the "big 
time" of the P.G. Williams Circuit in early 1910, 
more than a year before the Spillers appeared at 
Shea's Buffalo, a "big time" venue. The two acts 
seem to have been competitors. The Brothers 
were unusual, though not unrivalled, on the "big 
time" circuits in their choice of instruments, and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that what was 
unusual at the top level of organized entertainment 
was also unusual in the rest of the country. 
Managers and press reviewers remarked on this 
characteristic of their act from time to time. 

In short, one of the two main factors in the 
historical importance of the Brothers was the sheer 
novelty of what they were doing; the other was 
their rise to national prominence when the 
saxophone was first becoming popular, at a time 
when no other saxophone players enjoyed such 
fame. Although the Spillers toured with success in 
vaudeville continuously until 1925 (with a revival 
in 1928-30), they never had the Brothers' good 
fortune to record and be in Broadway productions. 



Prior to 1920, only a handful of African-American 
artists recorded or appeared on Broadway, Bert 
Williams being the most successful. 

Minstrelsy, Circus, Burlesque, Vaudeville 

Books on popular music that mention the 
Brothers often say they were not really brothers. 
To some extent that is true since, like any act 
whose success stretches over a number of years, 
the group's personnel changed. Even Brian Rust, 
who, in his American Dance Band Discography 
(Arlington House, 1975; cited below as ADBD), 
correctly identifies five of the brothers, claims that 
the blood Brown component of the act declined 
steadily from a maximum of five to a minimum of 
one (namely Tom) by the end of the act's career. 
But there were actually six brothers, all sons of 
Allan Brown, a well-known Canadian cornetist and 
conductor, and all of them were, at one time or 
another, members of the Brothers. Except during 
the First World War, when Fred and Vern Brown 
were briefly in the Navy, the group included only 
one non-brother (apart from occasional substitutes) 
from at least 1909 until 1923. In the mid-'20s, it 
usually included four brothers. 




One Brother to go: a rare 1911 cylinder. 
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The six brothers were William (1878/9- 

1945), Tom (1881/2-1950), Percy (1881/2-1918), 

Alec (b. 1884/5-d. ?; often called Alex), Vern 

(sometimes spelled Verne, b. 1891/2-d.?), and Fred 

(1893/4-1949). Their mother Maria, described by 

the Louisville Times as "a clever instrumentalist," 

traveled with the act, according to a 4/27/19 item 

in the Philadelphia Public Ledger called "Six 

Browns Now Five." Their father, Allan Brown 

(1857/8-1947), was active as a cornetist and 

conductor in various theatre orchestras and military 

bands in Ottawa and Toronto. Harry Fink (1888/9- 

1951; originally Finkelstein) deserves mention as a 

non-brother member of the act from at least 1910 

until 1921. 

Tom, the group's founder and central 

figure, said in "Six Browns Now Five" that he had 

learned to play the cornet at age four, although a 

1924 item in Billboard, another prominent show 

business weekly, claims that his first instrument 

was clarinet (and that his first teacher was H.G. 

Thayer). His son, Tom Brown, Jr., tells a family 

story indicating that Tom's first instrument was 

violin. At fourteen he had organized his brothers 

into a band that played around Ottawa, possibly in 

Lindsay, Ontario, where the family seems to have 

lived at that time (ca. 1895). Around 1899 he "left 

home with a traveling orchestra and in Springfield, 

Mass., played with the Guy brothers' minstrels." 

A 1921 Billboard story cites Tom as saying that in 

"1904, while playing a clarinet with the Ringling 

Bros.' Circus he purchased a saxophone, a 

second-hand one, and he and one of his now 

famous brothers [probably Percy], together with 

Doc Healy, featured the saxophone at the big 

Ringling Brothers after show concert. The act was 

a success from the first and from time to time 

additional members were added." 

By the time of the Brothers' greatest 

success (1919-20), their publicity included an 

official, though doubtful, version of the additions: 

in "Six Browns Now Five" and another useful 

source, "How Many Browns?" {New York Times, 

10/24/20), it is claimed that, over a period of years 

ending in 1904, the brothers gathered together one 



by one as each one became old enough for the 
show business life, "Six Browns Now Five" placing 
their gathering in the Guy Brothers' Minstrels, 
"How Many Browns?" in the Ringling Brothers' 
Circus. Although surviving records of Ringling 
Brothers (at the Circus World Museum in Baraboo, 
Wisconsin) show musicians named Percy and Vern 
Brown working in 1906 and 1907, they do not 
show any Alec Brown, and the Fred, Tom, and 
William Browns listed before 1910 are not 
classified as musicians. In a 1925 interview during 
an Australian tour, Tom said that "he has been 
doing the saxophone act for nineteen years," 
placing the beginning of the act in 1906. 




Fred Brown and Harry Fink in Victor advertising. 
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"Six Browns Now Five" and "How Many 
Browns?" agree that, by the unlikely date of 1904, 
five or six of the Browns were together as a unit in 
the Ringling Brothers' Circus, where they remained 
until 1909, playing, taking tickets, and performing 
as clowns. Whatever the real details of the story 
may be, some of the Brothers tried small-time 
vaudeville during the winter, when the circus was 
idle. In an undated publicity photo of Tom and 
Percy from this period, Tom holds a clarinet. A 
baritone saxophone is on the floor next to him. 
Percy holds a cornet. Behind Tom is a two-octave 
set of orchestra bells. Next to Percy is a three- 
octave marimba with a floor-length banner reading 

"Brown Bros." 

Toward the end of the Ringling Brothers 
period, Tom met and married Theresa Valerio, a 
dancer in the circus troupe. From the circus's 
sideshow giant he acquired a pair of enormous 
shoes that remained part of his costume for about 
25 years. In 1909 a version of the act went into 
vaudeville as an independent act, playing in small 
towns like Peoria, Illinois, and Dubuque, Iowa. In 
a 1925 program for the Sydney, Australia, Tivoli 
Theatre, Tom said that in the early years the act 
had a tryout in New York but it was unsuccessful 
and they returned to the western circuits. 

By the end of 1 909, the act had become 
part of "Broadway Gaiety Girls," a burlesque show 
travelling on the "Eastern Wheel" of burlesque 
theatres. Although burlesque was considered a 
step below big-time vaudeville on the show 
business ladder, working on the east coast gave the 
act a second chance to be heard in New York, 
then as now the launching pad for real success in 
the business. The December 11, 1909 issue of 
Variety includes a picture of the Five Brown 
Brothers and lists their names. Tom, Alex, Verne, 
and Fred are the real Browns, and the fifth is 
named Billy Markwith. Tom is in blackface, as he 
was for the life of the act. The others are 
unpainted and wear military-band uniforms. 

Although they are shown with saxophones, 
the text notes that they also play "xylophones, steel 
organ chimes, novelty musical rattles, cornets, 



trombones, and clarinets." We learn from the 
review quoted below that they also played bells 
and bamboo chimes and that in part of the act they 
played five cornets. When "Broadway Gaiety 
Girls" opened at Brooklyn's Casino Theatre in 
January, 1910, Variety for January 15 reviewed the 
Brothers in "New Acts": 

They work entirely on the brass instruments, 
except for one selection on the bells (four using 
mechanical hand bells and the fifth accompanies 
on the bamboo chimes-a decidedly agreeable 
combination). The cornet numbers have the big, 
resounding quality that burlesque (and vaudeville) 
audiences like and a quintet of saxophones at the 
finish in "one" [that is, using only the front third of 
the stage] was a tremendous applause-getter. The 
comedian [Tom] does just enough, getting 
incidental comedy points over without the 
common fault of "hogging" the stage. The act is a 
sure-enough winner. 

A review of the whole show in the same 
issue also says that "Harry Brown came to the 
surface at the opening as a German, but soon 
melted into the background. He is of the Five 
Brown Brothers." Probably this Harry Brown is 
Harry Fink rather than Harry Cook, co-composer of 
"That Moaning Saxophone Rag." Both of them are 
suggested by ADBD as non-Brown members of the 
Brothers. Most likely Fink replaced Billy Markwith 
rather than one of the Browns. He played tenor 
saxophone with the Brothers until 1921 or 1922, 
when he left to join the Vincent Lopez Hotel 
Pennsylvania Orchestra. 

Their success in New York burlesque evi- 
dently created an opportunity to cross over into the 
more respectable world of vaudeville. By February 
1910 they had begun performing on the P.G. 
Williams circuit, a "string of a dozen theaters in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx as profitable 
as any on the Keith-Orpheum chain" that "paid the 
best salaries [and] booked the best acts," according 
to Douglas Gilbert's American Vaudeville: Its Life 
and Times (New York, 1940). Two of them, the 



Colonial and the Brooklyn Orpheum, "were rivaled 
for their bills only by the Palace in later years." 
The Williams theatres were booked by the United 
Booking Office, opening the door to the biggest 
eastern "time," the Keith circuit. After only a year 
or so in vaudeville, they were already playing 
some of the best houses in the country's center of 
popular-music activity, another rung higher on the 
show-business ladder. 

They began the 1910-11 season still only 
a quintet but now booked on the important 
Orpheum Circuit, whose theatres mostly lay west 
of Chicago. By the end of 1910 they were back 
on the East Coast, billed as "The World's Greatest 
Saxophone Players," appearing at Keith Circuit and 
Williams Circuit theatres up and down the east 
coast and into Canada, with several dates in the 
New York area, including a week at a cabaret (that 
is, a night club with a floor show, at that time an 
innovation in New York) called the Folies Bergere. 

Variety favorably reviews their Alhambra 
(New York) engagement: "The Five Brown Bros, 
were a big hit with saxophone playing. The rest of 
the musical specialty amounts to little. It is the 
work in 'one' with the saxophones that makes 
them solid. The boys have wisely chosen 
selections and the way they can rip off 'rag' on the 
instruments is a caution. The comedy is also good. 
They were forced to play themselves out before the 
audience was satisfied and even then they came 
back for three or four bows." 

The all-important opening-night manager's 
report to the U.B.O. from Chase's, Washington 
goes as follows: "The 5 Brown Bros. Good finish." 
This may be more significant than it seems, since 
they saved the saxophone specialty for the last, 
and it seems to have been the most remarkable 
and popular part of their routine. "Good finish" 
would be a special endorsement of that portion of 
the act. Since the judgment played an important 
role in their future bookings, it would influence 
them to keep the saxophone feature. 

A review of their Hammerstein's Roof 
(New York) appearance made a similar point: "The 
Five Brown Brothers are a great Roof act. Their 
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handling of the rag melodies on the saxophones 
brought heaps of applause. The act could easily 
make good if they were to just do their specialty 
on the saxophones in 'One' throughout." 

On June 26, 191 1, as the Brown Brothers 
Saxophone Quintette, they made their first disc 
recordings, for Columbia Records. "American 
Patrol" and "The Bullfrog and the Coon (Medley)" 
were released as A1041. Around that time they 
also made U.S. Everlasting cylinders, announced in 
the firm's October 1911 catalogue. Jim Walsh in 
the November 1973 issue of Hobbies lists "Bull 
Frog and Coon Medley" (no. 408), "Independent 
and Billboard Medley March" (no. 409), and "The 
American Patrol" (no. 1321), along with a Tom 
Brown solo of "Tramp, Tramp, Tramp" (no. 407). 

In July, Variety announced that the 
Brothers would begin the 1911-12 season as the 
Six Brown Brothers, now booked by the Pat Casey 
Agency, and opening early August at the Majestic 
Theatre in Chicago. The reception was 
enthusiastic: "The sextet blew ragtime out of 
saxophones in such a fashion the house refused to 
allow them to leave until their repertoire had been 
exhausted. Most of the comedy has been dropped 




Their first ten-inch Victor-November 20, 1914. 
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From a newspaper promoting the Black and 
White Revue of 1924. 



to advantage. The act as it now appears runs up 
with the best in the line" {Variety 8/5/11). The 
season saw success after success. Reviewers and 
managers continued to commend the saxophone 
feature at the close of each performance. They 
were building a substantial national reputation via 
touring and Columbia recordings. 

During the 1912-1913 season, they were 
featured with the Primrose and Dockstader 
Minstrels. Dancer George Primrose and blackface 
monologist Lew Dockstader were well-known and 



popular entertainers. Although both had worked 
in minstrel shows before, the 1912-13 collabora- 
tion seems to have been their first and seems also 
to have been one of the last top-level travelling 
minstrel companies, according to American 
Vaudeville, Its Life and Times. A Variety report on 
8/15/13 calls the Brothers the hit of the show. A 
handsome photo of the group was printed on the 
cover of "That Moaning Saxophone Rag" (copyright 
1913), with the legend "Originally Introduced in 
Primrose and Dockstader's Minstrels." The cover 
photo is not one of the vignettes that could be 
changed from printing to printing but instead takes 
up the whole cover, with lettering superimposed. 
Again, this is an indication of being fairly far up 
the star ladder, given that the publisher is the 
prominent Will Rossiter. The photo clearly shows 
the Brothers' instrumentation at the time. Tom 
plays lead alto, Fred second alto, Harry Fink tenor, 
William and Alec baritones, and Vern bass. 
(Around 1920, they switched to two tenors-Harry 
and William-and one baritone.) 

A September 1912 programme for 
Primrose and Dockstader at Harmanus Bleecker 
Hall, in Albany, N.Y., lists Tom Brown (as a 
comedian) fourth in the cast, after Primrose, 
Dockstader, and Happy Naulty. Tom did a solo 
sketch titled "I'm Hungry" early in the show, and 
later appeared with the Brothers, "Premier musical 
act of the present day, featuring Tom Brown and 
the Saxophone Sextette," as if perhaps they were 
still playing other instruments as well. In March, 
1913, the Minstrels played the Russell Theatre in 
Ottawa, and E.B. Eddy, a song publisher, hosted a 
welcome-home dinner for them and other 
Canadians in the troupe at the Russell Cafe on 
March 28. By this time, Tom and Theresa had 
given Allan a grandson, Tom, Jr., born in Chicago 
on November 17, 1912. 

Broadway Break 

The 1913-1914 season was fateful. At the 
season's beginning they were again touring with 
Primrose and Dockstader. The tour ended early 
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(mid-April), due to a performers' strike over a 
contract provision cutting their pay in half. On 
July 1, the Brothers sailed on the Aquitania to join 
an "all-American vaudeville bill" that opened at 
Finsbury Park on July 13, and toured at least until 
mid-August. The act, "splendidly received" in 
England (Providence Times, 9/29/14), returned to 
America because of the war, which was badly 
hurting the entertainment business. The Brothers 
were temporarily stranded, since their return 
reservation on the German ship Kronprinz 
Wilhelm had to be cancelled. While they were in 
England, prominent New York producer Charles 
Dillingham heard them and signed them for 
"Watch Your Step," a show that was to open in the 
fall with an Irving Berlin score and starring Vernon 
and Irene Castle, America's most famous and 
glamorous dance team ("How Many Browns?"). 

After their return, now playing only 
saxophones, though still with Tom as a featured 
comedian, they did at least one vaudeville date, at 
Keith's in Providence, Rhode Island, the week of 
September 28, while waiting for the opening of 
"Watch Your Step," which promised to be their big 
break. It would have put them near the top of 
show business, allowing them to leave behind the 
usual weekly traveling of vaudeville for a chance 
at a whole season in one theatre, followed by a 
national tour if the show was successful. But that 
was not to be their doorway to destiny. 

What kept them out of "Watch Your Step" 
was probably the biggest break of their lives. The 
famous stage comedy team of Dave Montgomery 
and Fred Stone opened in an out-of-town tryout of 
Charles Dillingham's production of "Chin Chin," 
and according to "How Many Browns?," "[W]hen 
it was discovered that there was a spot in the 
second act which needed brightening the Browns 
were rushed to Philadelphia to fill the gap." The 
show was a huge success. It opened in New York 
on October 20 and ran for 295 performances, that 
is, for the whole season. Its run was longer than 
that of any other show that opened in 1914, 
including "Watch Your Step," which finally opened 
on December 8 for 175 performances. It outdis- 



tanced "Dancing Around" with Al Jolson, "The Girl 
From Utah" with its Jerome Kern score, and the 
1914 Ziegfeld "Follies" with Ed Wynn and Bert 
Williams. (This and subsequent information about 
Broadway shows comes from Roger Kinkle's 
Complete Encyclopedia of Popular Music and jazz, 
1900-1950.) It was apparently for this show that 
the Brothers adopted what became their trademark 
costuming: five clowns and a blackface character. 

The opening night review in the New York 
Times gives an impression of the show: 

"The attempt to do justice to 'Chin Chin', the 
extravaganza which came into the Globe Theatre 
last night, with nothing but a Mergenthaler 
machine and a press turning out 40,000 papers 
per hour, is out of the question. The only device 
capable of keeping up with the speed of the new 
Montgomery and Stone production is a moving 
picture outfit-and the camera man would have to 
be replaced by a motor at that. 

'"Chin Chin' is far and away the biggest 
show of its kind, which is hardly the way to 
express it, as it stands in a class by itself, that has 
ever come to Broadway. It is every sort of an 
entertainment rolled into three tremendous, 
smashing acts, and it provides enough laughter to 
establish the success of half a dozen more 
Broadway shows. There are girls and girls and 
girls, circus clowns, circus horses, and circus 
performers. There are moving pictures and 
dancers and singers and vaudeville artists galore, 
and then there are Montgomery and Stone, who 
are on the stage most of the time. " 

The Brothers are mentioned towards the 
review's end: "That's all there is to the story [that 
is, the plot], and so there is no very serious 
objection to the many interruptions in the shape of 
specialties by Montgomery and Stone, the six 
Brown Brothers, who play saxaphones [sic] 
remarkably well, and many others." This indicates 
their appearances were interpolations to brighten 
spots and were not related organically to the flimsy 
story, not very different, probably, from what they 
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had been doing in vaudeville and for Primrose and 
Dockstader. Theresa Valerio was also in the show 
as a chorus girl dressed in a teddy bear costume. 
In Washington, D.C., during the company's 
national tour, four-year-old Tom Jr. made his show 
business debut in Chinese garb. 

A cartoon published during the show's run 
in the New York American (1 2/1 5/14) shows them 
playing "When You Wore a Tulip and I Wore a 
Red, Red Rose," a big hit of 1914 but not written 
for the show. Sheet music covers say that they 
also used "Bull Frog Blues," "Chicken Walk," and 
"That Moaning Saxophone Rag" in the production. 
Perhaps some other material they recorded during 
1914 and 1915 for Victor was performed in "Chin 
Chin." Besides "Moaning Saxophone," ADBD lists 
"Chicken Reel Comedy Medley," "La Paloma" 
(though it doesn't give the American Victor release 
number for it: 17822-A, the flip side of 
"Independentia"), "Independent March" (actually 
a medley of "Under the Double Eagle" and 
"Billboard March"), and "Down Home Rag," all of 
which were released, and "American Patrol" 
(repeating their first Columbia record of four years 
before), "Dill Pickles Rag," "The Hustler March," 
and "A La Carte" (a one-step by J. Bodewalt 
Lampe), which were not released. 

Except for "La Paloma," which is played 
straight and languidly, the music is all very 
energetic. "Chicken Reel Comedy Medley" shows 
some of their comedy, opening with a bit of von 
Suppe's "Poet and Peasant Overture" (from 1846, 
the same year some sources give for the invention 
of the saxophone) with a segue to "Chicken Reel." 
ADBD says that "Chicken Reel Medley" was cut 
three times and rejected, but in fact it was released 
as the "A" side of Victor 1 7799. 

"Chin Chin" kept the Brothers busy for the 
1914-1915 season on Broadway, the 1915-1916 
season in Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia, and 
the 1916-1917 season on the road. At the time of 
the Chicago run, from the end of January to 
mid-April of 1916 at the Illinois Theatre, Charles L. 
Cooke, a prominent composer, arranger, and 
performer of ragtime (later known as "Doc" Cooke, 



when he employed such well known New Orleans 
musicians as Freddy Keppard and Jimmy Noone in 
his band) copyrighted "Tom Browns Trilling Tune" 
(published by Buck & Lowney, St. Louis and New 
York), which he "Respectfully dedicated to Tom 
Brown of the Six Brown Brothers Saxophonist 
[sic]." Near what was to have been the end of the 
national tour, on April 20, 1917, Dave Montgom- 
ery died, bringing to an end almost two decades of 
success with Fred Stone. 

According to the Jim Walsh piece cited 
earlier, Fred Brown made two Columbia records in 
1916 as a saxophone soloist with accompaniment. 
As Fred H. Brown, he made "Kiss Me Again" and 
"Love, Here Is My Heart" (matrix numbers 46992 
and 46993; release number A2320), and, as Fred 
Allen, he made "The Sunshine Of Your Smile" and 
"Somewhere A Voice Is Calling" (mx. nos. 46985 
and 46986; release number A2099). 

At some point during the "Chin Chin" per- 
iod, F. Henri Klickmann, a well-known composer 
and orchestrator of popular music, seems to have 
become arranger for the act. He composed a 
number of pieces they recorded in 1916 and 1 91 7 
as well as published commercial arrangements of 
them (including "Chicken Walk," mentioned 
earlier). There is an audible improvement from 
1914-15 in the sophistication of the writing. 

The Brothers recorded again for Victor on 
five consecutive days in June 1 91 6, at a time when 
many theatres would have been closing for the 
summer. ADBD lists "Walkin' the Dog" and "La 
Danza Apasionada" as rejected, but in fact they 
were released, the former as the "B" side of Victor 
18140, the latter-under the title "Passion Dance 
(La Danza Appassionata)," less faithful to Spanish 
spelling than Rust's version-as the "B" side of 
Victor 18217. 

It was probably in 1917, "when the war 
came, [that] Vern and Fred enlisted in the navy" 
("How Many Browns?"). (The U.S. declared war in 
April 1917, but if the Browns were Canadian 
citizens, they had had two and a half years to join 
the King's navy.) At any rate, according to "How 
Many Browns?," Fred and Vern's departure left the 
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Brothers with three genetic Browns, probably Tom, 
William, and Alec, and three ringers, one of whom 
was probably Harry Fink. Candidates for the other 
two ringers are musicians listed by Rust in ADBD: 
Harry Cook (co-composer of "That Moaning 
Saxophone Rag"), Guy Shrigley (co-composer of 
"Bull Frog Blues," recorded in 6/16, and composer 
of 16-bar strains added to "Darktown Strutters' 
Ball," recorded 5/17, and "Walking the Dog," 
recorded 6/16), Sunny Clapp, and James "Slap" 
White (composer of "Pussyfoot March," recorded 
6/16, "When Aunt Dinah's Daughter Hannah 
Bangs On That Pianna," recorded 6/18, and "Jazz 
Band Blues," recorded 4/20). 

White seems to have been an African- 
American, however, which would make it unlikely 
that he was part of the group in that almost 
completely segregated age. Another candidate is 
Samuel Goldberg, self-described as a former 
Brother in a 1920 letter in the Buescher Musical 
Instrument Company's publication True-Tone. At 
any rate, on four consecutive days in May of 191 7, 



shortly after Dave Montgomery's death, they were 
back in Camden, New Jersey, recording for Victor, 
and in August, Ragtime Review mentions the 
Brothers playing for dancing in the Marigold Room 
of the Bismarck Gardens in Chicago. 

Three pieces from the 1916 and 1917 
recording sessions are noteworthy. Two of them 
mark a departure from the Brothers' previously 
generally hot offerings, and the third is hot but 
makes a nod in its title toward New York's newest 
craze, jazz. The first is the "Parisian Fox-Tango" 
called "Passion Dance" mentioned earlier; the 
second is a transcription of the quartet from Verdi's 
Rigoletto; and the third is "Smiles and Chuckles 
(Jazz Rag)," which was published for small theatre 
orchestra in 1 91 8 with the subtitle "Rag One Step." 
ADBD fails to list the "B" side of Victor 18310, 
"My Fox Trot Girl." It was one of the 1916 
records, "Bull Frog Blues," that, according to John 
Chilton's Sidney Bechet, The Wizard of Jazz (New 
York, 1987) led the famous New Orleanian to buy 
his first soprano saxophone (p. 32). 




From a New York newspaper dated February 12, 1915, during the Broadway run of "Chin Chin." 
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Reaching The Tip Top 

The Brothers were soon back on Broad- 
way, opening October 16, 1917, in Fred Stone's 
new show, "Jack O' Lantern," again produced by 
Dillingham, which ran for a very strong 265 
performances, the fifth-longest run of the 31 shows 
that opened in 1917. Beautiful Theresa Valerio 
moved up from the chorus to become Fred Stone's 
principal dance partner. At least one of the pieces 
the Brothers recorded in May, "Comedy Tom," was 
interpolated into the show. Shortly after the 
opening, a large ad appeared in Variety trumpeting 
the show and listing a number of other attractions 
under Tom's name: "Tom Brown's Clown Band in 
'Chin Chin,' Tom Brown's 'Blackface Revue,' 
playing Interstate time, Tom Brown's Six Musical 
Harvards, playing Interstate time, Tom Brown's 
Princeton Five, playing W.V.A., [and] Tom Brown's 
Seven Musical Highlanders, playing U.B.O." 

In June of 1918, they did another four 
consecutive days of recording for Victor in what 
seems to have been a disastrous effort. ADBD has 
them attempting fifty takes of sixteen titles, with 
only two finally approved for release (on Victor 
18476, "Chasing the Chickens"/" When Aunt 
Dinah's Daughter Hannah Bangs On That Pianna," 
the first old 78 I ever bought). Maybe the ringers 
did not work well with the siblings. 

Once again, they followed the three-year 
pattern of "Chin Chin": a year in New York, 
another in Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, and 
a third on the road. Percy, whom I have not 
documented with the act since the very early days, 
and who may have been working in the meantime 
as a circus bandmaster, opened on August 22, 
1918, as the lone genetic Brown in Tom Brown's 
Clown Band in the long-running show "Everything" 
at the New York Hippodrome. In December, 
Percy died, an early victim of the devastating 
worldwide flu epidemic that followed the war. By 
the time "Jack O' Lantern" opened in Philadelphia 
(April 28, 1919), Vern and Fred were back from 
the Navy, and the Brothers consisted of the five 
surviving brothers and Harry Fink. On May 12 




Recorded on June 20, 1916. 



and 13, 1919, the group, now presumably as it 
was two weeks before in nearby Philadelphia, 
went to Camden to record again for Victor, 
attempting eighteen takes of seven titles. Only two 
titles ("Peter Gink" and "Egyptland") were released, 
but it was a considerably better investment of time 
and effort than in the previous year. In June, at the 
end of the "Jack O' Lantern" run, they briefly 
joined the cast of Flo Ziegfeld's "Midnight Frolic." 

Perhaps because of two bad summers at 
the studio, their next recordings were made around 
July of 1919, according to ADBD, for the smaller 
Emerson company. They remade "Peter Gink" and 
waxed "Missouri Blues," a failure at Victor, and 
three other titles. The virtuoso cornet or trumpet 
player on Emerson 1056 ("I'll Say She Does (Intro: 
Smiles/I'm Forever Blowing Bubbles)") might be 
Harry Fink since his New York Times obituary 
makes a point of his trumpet-playing. ADBD gives 
approximate dates of March, April, and May of 
1920 for their next three sessions for Emerson, 
each yielding a single two-sided disc. 

The 1920-21 season saw the opening of 
what seems to have been their last successful 
show, "Tip Top", again starring Fred Stone, with 
Theresa Valerio as a headliner, and produced by 
Dillingham (opened 10/5/20; 246 performances). 



Besides their musical duties, Fred, Vern, 
Alec, William, and Harry had small acting parts, 
for which they dressed as cats. Only two shows 
opening in 1920 did better, and they both had 
Jerome Kern scores, namely "The Night Boat," at 
313 performances, and "Sally," at 570. Alexander 
Woollcott reviewed the opening for the New York 
Times: "This 'Tip-Top' is just such a show as 
'Chin-Chin' was, and 'Jack-O-Lantern,' just such 
another extravaganza of sound and color as gives 
a wonderful and ageless [47 at the time] clown a 
fresh chance to provoke the still unanswered 
query, 'Say, is there anything that Fred Stone can't 
do?'. ..There are our old friends, the Six Brown 
Brothers, or, what is more important, there are 
those five saxophone players and Tom Brown, the 
melancholy one who stands apart and sobs with a 
saxophone and is funny beyond words." Maybe it 
was this success that led to their return to Victor to 
record their last released record (according to 
ADBD) on November 22, 1920, one side of which 
was a medley of two songs from "Tip Top." 

An advertisement for the Buescher Band 
Instrument Company in the October 1921 issue of 
Jacobs' Orchestra Monthly claims that Dillingham 
paid them "the highest salary paid today for a 
musical act." They received $1000 per week after 
the show's tryout period. (Although the Brothers 
endorsed Buescher instruments, Tom's alto was a 
Couesnon, disguised with the Buescher logo.) 

In a letter to his friend Dr. H. A. Waggener 
on March 10, 1921, Tom described one of their 
routines in detail. They had been using it already 
in "Jack O' Lantern" and were still doing a version 
of it in 1924. The Brothers march on stage playing 
popular tunes of the day, interpolating a bit of 
"Poet and Peasant." Tom seats himself on a stool 
center stage and the others play "Ghost Dance" as 
they creep near him as if to frighten him. Tom 
exits. The others form up stage left and play "Here 
Comes the Bride" as Tom re-enters wearing a 
bridal veil. After standing center stage for a 
moment with "a long staring look," Tom begins to 
trade recognizable musical phrases with the other 
five, all with no words sung. Tom: "There I was, 
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waiting at the church." Clowns: wedding march. 
Tom: "Rockabye baby." Clowns: "Oh, what a 
pal was Mary." Tom: "Nobody knows and 
nobody cares." Clowns: "Hail, hail, the gang's all 
here." Tom: "What the hell do I care?" Clowns: 
Hoochy coochy. Tom: "You made me what I am 
today. I hope you're satisfied." Tom starts to 
leave the stage, and, as the clowns play "Sweet 
Adeline," turns back, smiling, and does a parody of 
a conductor of the Sousa type, directing, according 
to a newspaper review of "Jack O' Lantern," "by 
queer movements of his hands and feet, tugging at 
his tie, and counting the buttons on his coat." He 
follows this with some unspecified scratching 
business, runs off stage, returns without the bridal 
veil, and joins the clowns in the finale, "Russian 
Rag," all dancing while they play. 

Sources mention other routines, including 
one in which Tom, as the bride, "laughed, cried, 
entreated, cajoled and threatened thru his instru- 
ment," in such a way that "each and every listener 
has no difficulty in ascertaining what is being said 
by the sad little deserted bride, cursing and 
explaining her to-be-groom's failure to show up." 

Authorized copycat acts, some already 
noted, were an important part of the Brown 
business. Tom Brown's Clown Band, originally in 
second-string "Chin Chin" companies, appeared, as 
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mentioned above, in "Everything" in fall 1918. A 
Buescher advertisement in the October, 1920, 
Jacobs' Orchestra Monthly (p. 81) mentions that 
group and two more, Tom Brown's Chin Chin 
Band and Tom Brown's Review Band. At some 
point previous to November 29, 1921, a group of 
unauthorized copycat acts sprang up, managed by 
Billy Markwith, who had been in the Five Brown 
Brothers during their tour with "Broadway Gaiety 
Girls," and C.L. Brown, not known to be a relative, 
headquartered in Kansas City. Variously known as 
Brown's Saxophone Six and C.L. Brown's 
Saxophone Sextette, they played "picture houses 
and small theatres throughout Illinois, Missouri and 
Kansas," according to an injunction issued in 1921. 

Undated publicity material for the group 
says that Markwith was "the Greatest Saxophone 
blackface Comedian on the American Stage" and 
claimed that the group had recorded for Columbia. 
The injunction, obtained by the Brothers against 
Markwith and C.L. Brown, specifically complains 
about Markwith dressing in Tom's characteristic 
white, bowlegged trousers and ordered the group 
to cease using the Six Brown Brothers name in any 
of their publicity, to cease claiming that they had 
recorded for Columbia, and to cease using 
publicity material similar to that used by the 
Brothers. It did not order them to stop copying the 
act itself, and, as we will see, they did not stop. 

On Their Own 

The Brothers had started another three-year 
cycle with a Fred Stone show, again playing a year 
on Broadway and a second year in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. But it is possible that 
they did not even begin the third year with the 
touring version since, on November 28, 1 922, they 
opened in their first flop (and their first show 
without Fred Stone), "The Bunch and Judy." 
Despite a Jerome Kern score and what the New 
York Times reviewer called "the wild, rhythmic 
soarings" of Fred and Adele Astaire, the musical 
lasted for only 63 performances, fewer than all but 
twelve of the 42 debuts of the year, according to 



Kinkle. The reviewer's judgment on the Brothers 
is unkind: "Grace Hayes sings familiar melodies 
and the Brown Brothers do their saxophone stunt, 
to the manifest satisfaction of the audience. But 
the best of the show is in the earlier scenes..." 

By March 12 of the following year, the 
Brothers were back with Fred Stone, opening for 
two weeks in a road company of "Tip Top" at the 
Columbia Theatre in San Francisco. The review by 
Thomas Nunan in the 3/13/23 Examiner is 
enthusiastic. The Brothers rise to subheadline 
level: "Brown Brothers Please": "The Six Brown 
Brothers, whose saxophone celebrity alone would 
attract an audience, are in Stone's big company. 
They are skilled musicians and capital entertainers. 
Tom Brown, the leader, is distinctly a genius." 
And later he speaks of "the Six Brown Brothers and 
their saxophones, of which the audience could 
hardly get enough." By this time, they had begun 
commissioning their arrangements from the Harry 
L. Alford organization in Chicago. 

After the close of "Tip Top," the act played 
at the Chicago Theatre in Chicago for several 
weeks, then was engaged for a tour of Grauman's 
chain of theatres on the west coast. Movies had 
begun to surpass vaudeville in terms of popularity, 
and rather than appearing as a featured act in a 
variety show, the Brothers now appeared as live 
entertainment between pictures. On July 20, 
1923, back in San Francisco, the Brothers were 
invited by Carl Lamont, "general professional 
manager from Sherman, Clay & Company," San 
Francisco's leading musical instrument dealer and 
music publisher, to join members of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce for "a forty days' 
trip to Alaska and Siberia" on the Steamer Buford. 
Tom, Fred, Vern, Alec, and two unknown tenor 
players (travelling under the names Harry and 
Cecil Brown) went, playing on the forward deck as 
the Buford pulled into each port, serenading 
Governor Bone of the Alaska Territory, and doing 
a few theatre dates. 

Julian Eltinge, one of the era's two leading 
American female impersonators, had been the 
headliner at the San Francisco Orpheum the week 



that "Tip Top" opened at the Columbia, and he 
was again associated with the Brothers shortly after 
their return from Alaska. In September 1923, the 
"Black and White Revue of 1924" opened at the 
Potter Theatre in Santa Barbara, California, with 
Eltinge, Tom Brown, and Lew Dockstader as 
headliners, Theresa Valerio as a featured dancer, 
and the Brothers as a prominent part of the 
spectacle. Its producer, Jacques Pierre, had been 
with the travelling "Jack O' Lantern" company. 
The show toured the West Coast from Los Angeles 
to Seattle until early November, opening Novem- 
ber 24 at the Kyle Theatre in Beaumont, Texas, for 
a mid-continent tour that ranged from New 
Orleans to Ontario. There are conflicting items 
about its demise in the Eltinge scrapbook at the 
New York Public Library, one dated 3/21/24 saying 
that it "will close. ..at Omaha Saturday night," the 
other dated 3/28/24 saying it "closed last week in 
St. Joseph, Mo." Perhaps it was during this tour 
that Pee Wee Russell subbed for one of the group 
in Tucson, Arizona, as noted by biographer Robert 
Hilbert in Pee Wee Russell: The Life of a Jazzman 
(Oxford University Press, 1993). 

The revue got mostly good notices but was 
a financial disaster, at one point losing around 
$1000 a week. The New York Times for 10/28/23 
quotes the Post-Intelligencer of Seattle, where they 
played the Metropolitan Theatre October 16-20: 
"The Six Brown Brothers mingle drollery with their 
brilliant saxophone playing. Tom Brown's novel 
entrance, via King Tut's tomb, is one of the high 
lights of their feature." The New Orleans Times- 
Picayune characterized Tom's solo outing in the 
first act as "rusty minstrel wheezes" but also 
singled out Tom as "the hit of the evening." It 
continues, "His specialty with his five saxophoning 
assistants, provided not only expert comedy, but 
popular music raised to the highest pitch of interest 
and appeal. Brown was funny enough to look at 
as a burlesque King Tut, but his facial expression 
and amusing antics with his saxophone as a negro 
bride brought the show to its climax, demanding a 
long succession of encores, all brilliantly and 
fascinatingly played by these famous Six Brown 
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Brothers, who are enough in themselves to make 
the show worth going to see, in spite of its other 
shortcomings." 

The Cincinnati Times reviewed a January 
performance at the Grand Opera House, stating, 
"The performance of the Brown brothers suggests 
that if primitive man had had the saxophone, 
speech might never have been developed, for it 
would not have been needed. These horns do 
everything and with a quaint sufficiency." The 
Detroit performance was criticized as a 
"hodge-podge" whose "solitary merit is its speed." 
Eltinge "looks no more like a woman than 
Pingree's monument," but "Tom Brown and his 
accomplished saxophone-playing brethren present 
an excellent act in their familiar manner. A slightly 
better show might be saved by the Messrs. Brown." 

Lew Dockstader, now almost 70 years old, 
left the troupe in December, replaced first by Joe 
Roily, then by Blackface Eddie Ross. The cast lists 
Tom, Alec, Fred, and Vern as four of the Browns, 
along with a Harry Brown who was not Harry 
Fink, and Earl Brown, whose real surname is 
unknown. By that point, the show had two acts in 
seven episodes. The Brothers opened the second 
act in Episode Four, and Episode Seven was "Tom 
Brown's Saxophone Boys and Girls.. .The Largest 
Saxophone Band in the World, Conducted by Tom 
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Brown," and noted that in the "Last Two Numbers 
This Episode Tom Brown Uses the Oldest 
Saxophone in the World. Made in 1856." The 
instrument was a straight soprano, given to Tom by 
Dr. Waggener in 1919 and featured in both "Jack 
O' Lantern" and "Tip Top." The large saxophone 
band was billed as a forty-piece outfit, but one 
reviewer counted only twenty-eight. 

Eltinge wrote to the Telegraph in January 
that the "Revue" would open in New York in 
about six weeks, with a stopover in Chicago. 
Neither engagement took place. By mid-April 
Eltinge and the Brothers were back in vaudeville 
but as separate acts. By July, the Brothers, along 
with Tom's thirty-piece saxophone band, were 
playing New York's Strand Theatre. 

During the revue's mid-January run in St. 
Louis, Tom had what may have been his final 
run-in with Billy Markwith, reported in Variety, 
1/31/24. C.L. Brown was still at that date, two 
years after the original injunction, sponsoring 
"three acts under the name of the Original Brown 
Saxophone Six," which he "advertised. ..extensively 
when playing picture houses so that the newspaper 
writers and public invariably confused them with 
the Six Brown Brothers." Although C. L. was not 
present at the meeting, Tom and Markwith agreed 
that the latter would bill the act as "Saxo-Sextette." 

The June 1924 issue of Talking Machine 
World announced the Brothers' participation in "A 
one-reel educational film entitled 'The Fine Art of 
Making Musical Instruments'. ..just.. .completed by 
the Atlas Educational Film Co., of Chicago." The 
movie was evidently made to advertise the 
Buescher Band Instrument Company. The third of 
the film's four sections records "the act of the Six 
Brown Brothers, well known in musical comedy 
and vaudeville circles" (p. 1 70). The one-reeler, a 
silent film, probably has not survived. 

On September 10, 1924, according to 
ADBD, they recorded two sides for the Gennett 
company in Richmond, Indiana (both unreleased), 
their last known commercial recordings. There is 
a later private release on the Six Brown Brothers 
label from about 1927, coupling "Rosy Cheeks" 



and "Shivaree," which are their only known electri- 
cal recording (except for one or two Vitaphone 
sound disks). Months after the Gennett session 
they left on a tour of Australia, "arriving aboard the 
S.S. Sierra on December 12, 1924." The act now 
included Tom, Fred, Vern, and maybe William 
(though the William Brown on the passenger list is 
about 12 years too young). Theresa Valerio and 
twelve-year-old Tom, Jr., also came along. The 
Brothers did a week in Brisbane, four and a half 
weeks at the Tivoli in Melbourne, and five weeks 
at the Tivoli in Sydney, playing to packed houses. 
They left for the U.S. on March 12, 1925, on the 
S.S. Aorangi. (Some information about the tour 
comes from Mike Sutcliffe via Mark Miller.) 

Upon his return from Australia, Tom 
Brown organized a new group, Tom Brown's 
Merry Minstrel Orchestra, touring the Pantages 
circuit and the now combined Keith-Orpheum 
circuit off and on until early 1928 or so. This was 
an eleven-piece dance band that apparently did a 
reduced version of the traditional minstrel show, 
with a parade, blackface, and so on. Tom was the 
only Brown in the organization. ADBD lists three 
released Okeh sides by the group, two made circa 
November 20, 1925, and the third on April 30, 
1926, all in New York. For a while the new act 
seems to have been successful, probably even 
making a Vitaphone short in May, 1927. (But the 
short, so far unlocated, could be a Six Brown 
Brothers film instead.) Another 1927 experiment 
was the Six Brown Brothers and their Augmented 
Orchestra, which included nine musicians in 
addition to the sextet, Tom and Vern the only 
Browns among the Brothers. 

By 1928 the Brown Brothers were again 
touring as a sextet. A Vitaphone short playing in 
movie houses around 1929 may be a different one 
from the 1927 film. During part of the 1929 and 
1 930 seasons, Tom Jr. played tenor with the group, 
which still included Tom Sr., Alec, Fred, and Vern, 
along with Jack Carpenter, a former Merry 
Minstrel. Others in the group around this time, 
according to Tom Jr., were Jesse Ewing and Chris 
Knutson. Vaudeville was in its final decline in the 
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late 1920s, reduced in most of the country to a 
few acts between movies, and replaced as inexpen- 
sive entertainment by the new and virtually free 
medium of radio. By 1 928, when wealthy bootleg- 
ger Joseph Kennedy bought the Keith-Orpheum 
empire to incorporate it into RKO, vaudeville was 
finished as a serious enterprise. The act travelled 
sporadically until 1933, but during the Depression 
bookings were few and far between-literal ly. Tom 
Jr. remembers one hop from Houston to Montreal, 
now driving in two cars instead of taking a train. 
Their last engagement seems to have been at the 
Powers Theatre in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 
February of 1933. The Theatre's account was 
closed before the check cleared. 

Vaudeville's Decline and the Great Depression 

Tom's main investment outside show 
business, besides betting on horses, was the Tom 
Brown Music Company, a Chicago store 
established around 1920 that added a music 
school in 1922. It flourished through the 1920s. 
Tom even marketed a line of Tom Brown 
Professional Band Instruments. When hard times 
came, Tom and Tom Jr. moved from the posh 
Ambassador Hotel to an apartment above the store. 
(Tom and Theresa had divorced around 1928.) In 
1936, the store went bankrupt, and Tom lost 
everything. Fred, Vern, and William were on 
relief. Tom fronted a five-piece band at the Wood- 
ruff Hotel in Joliet, Illinois, for seventeen weeks in 
the winter of 1936-37, but there was not enough 
work to keep it going. He did some radio work 
and tried to get a screen test in Hollywood, where 
his friends included Wallace Beery and Fred Stone, 
now a successful character actor. Tom Jr. had 
moved to New York, and Tom joined him briefly 
in 1938, living at the Palace Hotel in the theatre 
district, where Percy had been residing at the time 
of his death. During World War II Tom visited 
Canada and was stranded for a couple of years 
since he had never completed the naturalization 
process in the U.S. Treated as a celebrity in 
Ontario by the many who remembered, he found 



work as a musician, waiter, and piano tuner. 

By April 1945, Tom was back in Chicago, 
playing at the Red Lion Inn. William and Vern 
lived together, also in Chicago, where they worked 
in a munitions plant. Alec, now retired, and Fred, 
a band master in the army, were both in New 
Jersey. In 1 948, Tom moved to St. Louis for a few 
months to help Tom Jr. open a music store. They 
stocked up on 78s at the advent of the 45 and LP 
formats, and the enterprise folded in about six 
months. Tom, in failing health, returned to 
Chicago, where he worked as a night clerk at the 
Lake Lane Hotel. In August of 1950, friends at the 
Lake Lane gave a farewell party as he prepared to 
depart for the Masonic Home in Elmira, New York, 
but he never made it to the Home, dying on 
August 29. He was survived by Vern and their 
sister Myrtle Elliott in Chicago, by Alec and 
Theresa in New Jersey, and by Tom Jr. in St. Louis. 
Tom Jr., the last known remaining member of the 
group, now lives in California. 

/ received valuable research help from Dr. 
Margaret Downie Banks, Eric Bernhoft, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Brown, jr., Al Dodge, Vince Giordano, 
Bob Grimes, Richard Hadlock, Alan Hall, Patricia 
Hall, Larry Larkins, Irv Levin, Dan Levinson, 
Stewart Lloyd, Mark Miller, Peter Mintun, George 
Morrow, Wally Rose, Richard Zimmerman, and 
librarians and staff at the New York Public Library 
Music Division, Ball State University, the 
University of Iowa, the University of California, 
Berkeley, the Shrine to Music Museum at the 
University of South Dakota, the Circus World 
Museum (Baraboo, Wisconsin), the San Francisco 
Public Library, and the Oakland, California, 
Temple of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. A brief report on my research appeared in 
Ras Times (September 1992). 

Bruce Vermazen, formerly of the Chrysanthemum 
Ragtime Band, is lead cornetist and musical 
director of the San Francisco Starlight Orchestra. 
By day he chairs the Philosophy Department at 
University of California, Berkeley. 



The Ada Jones 

Compiled by 

Editor's Introduction: 

What follows is a list of all known Ada 
Jones cylinders. It was with cylinder recordings 
that Jones began her recording career in late 1893 
or early 1894, and a cylinder would be her last 
issued recording three decades later, in 1922. A 
future V78I will list all known Ada Jones discs. 

Around 1894 she made at least two North 
American brown wax cylinders, "Sweet Marie" 
(1289) and "The Volunteer Organist" (1292). In 
August 1894 Edison arranged for the company to 
go into receivership, and Jones would not record 
again until 1904. When she began the second 
stage of her recording career, she would record 
steadily for many years, becoming the first female 
singer to become famous through recordings. 

Her last recording was made on September 
6, 1921 for Edison: "On A Little Side Street." It 
was issued in December 1921 as Diamond Disc 
50852 and a month later, in January 1922, as Blue 
Amberol dubbing 4404. She died in a hospital in 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina on May 2, 1922 
while on a performing tour. She might have made 
electric recordings had she lived longer, but it is 
unlikely she would have enjoyed a comeback 
since her singing style by the 1 920s was decidedly 
out of fashion. She ended her career with a hit — 
"When Francis Dances With Me" (Victor 18830), 
issued in December 1921 -but it had been years 
since a Jones recording had enjoyed such success. 
(Is it possible this one sold well because she had 
just died? Were record buyers paying respects?) 

The list here was compiled by the late 
Milford Fargo. In his lifetime he was recognized 
among collectors as the nation's foremost Ada 
Jones authority. He died on May 8, 1986. 

Fargo conducted extensive research on the 
singer's life, owned most Jones recordings in their 
original issued format, and lectured widely about 
her. In his home in Fairport, New York, was un- 



Cylinder Listing 

Milford Fargo 

doubtedly the most complete collection of Jones 
recordings anywhere. Fargo called it the "Ada 
Jones Memorial Collection." He circulated among 
friends his listing of all known Jones recordings, 
marking titles of recordings he wished to acquire 
to complete his collection. He was clearly eager 
for all to recognize Ada Jones as an important 
artist, and I like to think that Fargo would approve 
of his list finally being published. 

Using computer technology, including a 
scanner, Doug Houston was able to make available 
to V78I the Fargo compilation of Jones titles. 

Fargo's lists of Jones disc and cylinder 
recordings are the most inclusive ever compiled 
but Fargo himself never used the word "complete." 
After decades of conducting research, he knew that 
new information would always surface, including 
previously unknown Jones recordings. 

The format is as follows: company or 
brand is cited in the heading; catalog number 
begins a line; title follows catalog number; matrix 
information, when available, follows title (two 
exceptions: listed for Busy Bee are original 
Columbia catalog numbers as well as Columbia 
matrix numbers; listed for Blue Amberols are wax 
Amberol catalog numbers and takes); assisting artist 
or artists are cited last. If Fargo knew of more than 
one take being issued, it is indicated after the 
matrix number (M-17-1, -2, -3 or 129-xx, -xxx). 

To list all recorded performances credited 
to Jones must have been challenging enough, but 
Fargo took the extra step of also listing 
performances on which Jones helps but goes 
uncredited. When an artist's name appears in 
quotation marks (for example, "Len Spencer"), the 
cylinder is in that artist's name, with Ada Jones 
helping but given no credit on the cylinder rim or 
lid. When a name is given without quote marks, 
that artist shares credit with Jones on a record. 

Not duplicated here are the symbols used 
by Fargo to indicate cylinders he needed for his 
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own collection. He used "*" for any Jones record 
he did not have and had never seen, " + " for any 
record he did not have but at least knew where a 
copy was located, and "@" for any Jones record he 
owned in bad condition. The symbols were rarely 
used. Fargo's outstanding collection was sold to 
private collectors after his death. 

In a letter dated July 27, 1981, Fargo 
indicated to Ron Dethelfson plans to write a Jones 
biography ("If I live long enough to do my book 
..."). He died before that book could be written. 

Busy Bee (Two Minute Wax) 

1 92 Hand of Fate (32623-1 , M-1 7) - Len Spencer, Harry Spencer 
256 Every Little Bit Helps (32730, M-1 44) - Len Spencer 
265 You Hain't the Man I Thought You Was (32746) 

278 Please Come and Play in My Yard (32761, M-202) 

279 Mr. and Mrs. 'Awkins (32766-1, M-225) - Len Spencer 

280 Mr. and Mrs. Murphy (32780-2, M-223) - Len Spencer 
305 Anthony and Cleopatra (32795, M-250) - Len Spencer 
345 The Original Cohens (32901, M-505) - Len Spencer 
389 Peaches and Cream (32999, M-747) - Len Spencer 



ia (Two Minute Wax) 

32623 Hand of Fate (M-1 7-1) - Len Spencer, Harry Spencer 

32730 Every Little Bit Helps (M-144-1) - Len Spencer 

32731 My Carolina Lady (M-145-1) 
32738 Heine (M-1 43-2) - Len Spencer 



32746 You Ain't the Man I Thought You Was 
32761 Please Come and Play in My Yard (M-202-1) 
32766 Mr. and Mrs. 'Awkins (M-225-1) - Len Spencer 
32780 Mr. and Mrs. Murphy (M-223-2) - Len Spencer 
32795 Antony and Cleopatra (M-250-1) - Len Spencer 
32868 Fritz and Louisa (M-460-2) - Len Spencer 
32901 The Original Cohens (M-505-2) - Len Spencer 
32947 Maggie Clancy's New Piano (M-556-2) - Len Spencer 
32972 Waiting at the Church (M-733-2) 

32980 A Darktown Courtship (M-652-4) - Len Spencer 

32981 Coming Home from Coney Island - Len Spencer 
32999 Peaches and Cream (M-747-2) - Len Spencer 
33004 It's All Right in the Summer Time (M-868-2) 

33063 Fancy Little Nancy (M-942-1) 

33064 Jealous (M-947-1) - Len Spencer 

33082 Every One Is in Slumberland but You and Me 

33083 If the Man in the Moon Were a Coon (M-969-1) 
33088 You Can't Give Your Heart to Somebody Else and Still 

Hold Hands with Me (M-987-3) - Billy Murray 
33097 I Just Can't Make My Eyes Behave 
33099 Whistle It (M-1024-3) - Billy Murray, Frank Stanley 
331 14 Rudolph and Rosie at the Roller Rink - Len Spencer 
33122 I'd Like to See a Little More of You - Billy Murray 
33131 Poor John (M-1 063-5) 

33142 How Matt Got the Mitten - Len Spencer 

33143 Meet Me Down at the Corner - Len Spencer 
33160 You Splash Me and I'll Splash You (M-1 175-4) 
33164 Won't You Be My Honey - Billy Murray 
33169 Herman and Minnie (M-1 174-3) - Len Spencer 
33197 You've Got to Love Me a Lot - Len Spencer 
33206 Broncho Bob and His Little Cheyenne (M-1 345-3) - 

Len Spencer 

33216 Sunrise at the Zoo (M-1 348-4) - Gilbert Girard 



C. WARMAN 

f. Chorus 



SWEET MARIE 



RAYMON MOORE 




Come to 



me, 



Sweet Ma - rie, Sweet Ma - rie, come to me,. Not be - 




Jones made brown wax cylinders for Edison in 1893 or 1894. Two surviving cylinders are "Sweet 
Marie" (North American 1289) and "The Volunteer Organist" (North American 1292). A male voice 
announces each one. They are among the earliest commercial recordings of a female singing as a 
solo artist. Though Jones would later win fame as a performer of comic numbers, these are not 
comic songs. The sentimental "Sweet Marie" had been introduced in the musical comedy Africa 
in 1893 by composer Raymon Moore. It is normally sung by a male. 
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Columbia "Twentieth Century" (Wax, Six-Inch 
Premier. BC) 

85035 The Golden Wedding (M-418-1) - Len Spencer 

85080 Travel On (M-43-1) - Len Spencer 

85081 Let Me See You Smile (M-44-2) - Len Spencer 
85092 Cherry Hill Jerry (M-62-1) - Len Spencer 
85128 Blondy - Len Spencer 

85139 Chimmie and Maggie in Nickel Land (M-123-3) - Len 
Spencer 

85156 Wedding Bells (M-166-3) - Len Spencer 
85183 The Widow Dooley - Len Spencer 

Edison "North American" (Two Minute Brown 
Wax) 

1289 Sweet Marie 

1292 The Volunteer Organist 

Edison Gold Moulded (Two Minute Wax) 

1523 Little Alabama Coon 

8190 Marty Maloney's Wake - Len Spencer 

8260 Tell me Pretty Maiden - "Edison Sextette" 

8279 Con Clancy's Christening - "Len Spencer" 

8948 My Carolina Lady 

8957 He's Me Pal 

8975 Parson Spencer's Discourse on Adam and Eve - "Len 

Spencer" 
8982 Heine - Len Spencer 
8989 You Ain't the Man I Thought You Was 
9016 Every Little Bit Helps - Len Spencer 
9036 Antony and Cleopatra - Len Spencer 
9047 The Songs My Mammy Sang to Me 
9060 Keep A Little Cosey Corner In Your Heart For me 
9064 Louis And Lena At Luna Park - Len Spencer 
9079 Chimmie and Maggie at the Hippodrome - Len Spencer 
9085 Just Plain Folks 
9106 Fishing - Len Spencer 
9114 My Word 

9135 I'm the Only Star that Twinkles on Broadway 

9143 The Courtship of Barney and Eileen - Len Spencer 

9148 The Golden Wedding - Len Spencer 

9158 Can't You See I'm Lonely 

9172 Fritzy and Louisa - Len Spencer 

9182 I'm a Woman of Importance 

9195 Henny Klein 

9215 The Original Cohens - Len Spencer 
9222 just a Little Rocking Chair and You 
9236 Mandy and Her Man - Len Spencer 
9259 My Lovin' Henry 
9267 My Little Dutch Colleen 
9288 So Long, Mary - Quartet 



9294 Virginia Song 

9311 Maggie Clancy's New Piano - Len Spencer 
9315 Waiting at the Church 

9335 Bashful Henry and His Lovin' Lucy - Len Spencer 

9339 The Bull Frog and the Coon 

9359 Peaches and Cream - Len Spencer 

9372 If the Man in the Moon Were a Coon 

9383 Let Me See You Smile - Len Spencer 

9387 The Moon Has His Eyes on You 

9407 Jim Jackson's Last Farewell - Len Spencer 

9418 Hottentot Love Song 

9431 Down on the Farm - Len Spencer 

9436 Gwendolyn 

9455 Jealous Julie - Len Spencer 

9464 Fancy Little Nancy 

9475 Cherry Hill Jerry - Len Spencer 

9484 My Irish Rosie 




Billy Murray reported in the January 1917 issue of 
The Edison Phonograph Monthly that he was 
responsible for Jones making her Columbia debut. 
Recording supervisor Victor Emerson, during a 
1904 session, objected to Murray's imitation of a 
female in a comic number being made with Len 
Spencer. Murray states, "So I told the director 
about a girl I had heard in the Fourteenth street 
museum [Huber's] and suggested that she be given 
a try-out." Entertainment "museums" such as 
Huber's were divided buildings, with one stage 
for freak acts and another for variety shows. 
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9503 Rudolph and Rosie at the Roller Rink - Len Spencer 
9507 Let It Alone 

9523 How Matt Got the Mitten - Len Spencer 
9531 Poor John 

9552 Meet Me Down at the Corner - Len Spencer 

9572 Becky and Izzy - Len Spencer 

9579 Ta Ta, Au Revoir, I'm Going to Go 

9599 Blondy and Johnny - Len Spencer 

9603 He Never Even Said Good Bye 

9623 Burying the Hatchet - Len Spencer 

9627 Jack and Jill 

9643 Herman and Minnie - Len Spencer 

9652 I'm in Love with the Slide Trombone 

9659 Will You Be My Teddy Bear - Billy Murray 

9671 Chimmie and Maggie in Nickel Land - Len Spencer 

9674 Danny and His Hobby Horse - "Edison Concert Band" 

9678 He Lost Her in the Subway 

9683 Kiss, Kiss, Kiss - Billy Murray 

9695 A Coon Courtship - Len Spencer 

9706 Wouldn't You Like to Have Me for a Sweetheart 

9720 Broncho Bob and His Little Cheyenne - Len Spencer 

9724 Smile! Smile! Smile! - Billy Murray 

9729 Don't Get Married Any More, Ma! 

9734 When the Hammer on the Anvil Rings 

9739 Wedding Bells - Len Spencer 

9752 Under the Matzos Tree 

9767 August and Katrina - Len Spencer 

9787 Muggsy's Dream - Len Spencer 

9792 She Forgot to Bring Him Back 

9799 When You Steal a Kiss or Two - Billy Murray 

9808 See Saw 

9815 Si and Sis the Musical Spoons - Len Spencer 
9820 Chimmie and Maggie at "The Merry Widow" - Len 

Spencer 
9838 Pass It Along to Father 

9844 When the Song of Love Is Heard - Billy Murray 
9859 All She Gets from the Ice Man Is Ice 
9863 Santiago Flynn - Len Spencer 
9872 Smarty 

9875 When We Are M-A-Double R-l-E-D - Billy Murray 
9887 The Frisky Farmer and the Modest Manicure - Len 
Spencer 

9894 I Want to Be Loved like a Leading Lady 
9903 A.B.C.'s of the U.S.A. - Billy Murray 
991 1 Fun at the Music Counter - Len Spencer 
9928 Hugo 

9933 I've Taken Quite a Fancy to You - Billy Murray 

9945 Tony and Rosetta - Len Spencer 

9950 Cuddle Up a Little Closer, Lovey Mine - Billy Murray 

9955 House Cleaning Time - Len Spencer 

9966 You Will Have to Sing an Irish Song 

9986 Love Me like I Like to Be Loved 

9993 Jim Jackson's Affinity - Len Spencer 

10010 Taffy 

10017 The Widow Dooley - Len Spencer 



10025 Oh, You Coon! - Billy Murray 
10033 Mandy Lane 

10041 Paulina, Otto, and Fido - Len Spencer 

10049 Rainbow - Billy Murray 

10057 Willie's Got Another Girl Now 

10069 I Can't Say You're the Only One - Billy Murray 

10073 Happy Mammy and Her Joe - Len Spencer 

10078 Arab Love Song 

10080 Now I Have to Call Him Father 

10082 A Bowery Flirtation - Len Spencer 

10090 Oh You Kid - Billy Murray 

10103 I Remember You 

10109 Playmates 

10114 I'm Looking for a Sweetheart, and I Think You'll Do - 

Billy Murray 
10123 Beautiful Eyes 

10134 Shine On, Harvest Moon - Billy Murray 
10141 Bandy Legs 

10150 Isn't Love a Grand Old Thing - Billy Murray 

10162 Blue Feather - Billy Murray 

10171 I Want a Little Corner in Your Heart 

10185 Market on Saturday Night 

10190 Can't You See I Love You - Billy Murray 

10202 I'm Awful Glad I Met You - Billy Murray 

10205 Whistle and I'll Wait for You 

10221 Pay More Attention to Me 

10247 Arrah, Come In Out of the Rain, Barney McShane 

10254 Zep Green's Airship - Len Spencer 

10259 I'm Going to Do What I Please 

10285 Eily Riley 

10305 My Dad's Dinner Pail 

10314 Telling Lies - Billy Murray 

10323 Irish Blood 

10330 What Makes the World Go Round - Billy Murray 
10339 Before I Go and Marry I Would Have a Word With 
You 

10344 The Belle of the Barber's Ball - Billy Murray 
10359 Just a Little Ring from You - Billy Murray 
10362 By the Light of the Silvery Moon 
10374 Cupid's I. O. U. - Billy Murray 

10384 Oh You Blondy 

10393 Mr. and Mrs. Malone - Len Spencer 

10407 Mr. Editor, How Do You Know 

10422 Krausmeyer Taking the Census - Len Spencer 

10448 Honor Bright, I Loves Yer Right - Len Spencer 

10458 You're Mine, All Mine - Billy Murray 

10472 Oh You Dream - Billy Murray 

10492 Silver Bell - Billy Murray 

10498 Put On Your Slippers, You're In for the Night 

10502 Any Little Girl That's a Nice Little Girl Is the Right 

Little Girl for Me - Chorus 
10505 Come Josephine in My Flying Machine - Billy Murray, 

Chorus 

10509 All Alone - "Billy Murray," Chorus 
10533 You've Got to Take Me Home To-night 
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10537 Do It Now - Billy Murray 
10567 Oh Mr. Dream Man 

Edison Concert (Five-Inch Diameter Brown Wax) 

- 

8982 Heine - Len Spencer 
9158 Can't You See I'm Lonely 

Edison Amberol (Four Minute Wax) 

23 Henny and Hilda at the German Picnic - Len Spencer 
33 You Can Look and You Can Listen but M-U-M Is the 
Word 

36 I Would Still Love You - Billy Murray 

48 Santiago Flynn - Len Spencer 

55 When Grandma Was a Girl 

64 Elks' Minstrels - "Minstrels" 

69 A Picture of Long Ago - Len Spencer 

73 Do You Know Mr. Schneider 

78 Cohan's Pet Names - Billy Murray 

83 Uncle Josh's Huskin' Bee - "Cal Stewart and Co." 

102 Bedtime at the Zoo 

108 Little Arrow and Big Chief Greasepaint - Len Spencer 
125 Good Bye Molly Brown 
133 Si Perkins' Barn Dance - Len Spencer 
148 Sweet Peggy Magee - Len Spencer 
191 Cuddle Up a Little Closer, Lovey Mine - Billy Murray, 
Chorus 

200 Hello, Peoplel - "American Symphony Orchestra" 

205 Herman and Minnie at Dreamland - Len Spencer 

21 1 Googy-Oo - Billy Murray 

221 My Pony Boy - Chorus 

228 Cupid's Telephone - Billy Murray 

237 The Bird on Nellie's Hat 

240 How Sandy Proposed - Len Spencer 

282 He's a Cousin of Mine 

286 Just Plain Folks - Chorus 

309 Life's Highway -Chorus 

312 The Golden Wedding - Len Spencer 

321 He Was a Wonderful Man - Billy Murray 

326 Redhead 

335 A Race for a Wife - Len Spencer 
343 Emmaline - Billy Murray 

362 I'm Glad I'm a Boy and I'm Glad I'm a Girl - Billy Murray 
410 Ludwig's Air Castle - Len Spencer 
421 By the Light of the Silvery Moon - Quartet 
428 The Suffragette - Len Spencer 
436 When He Sings the Songs My Mother Sang to Me - 
Chorus 

448 Peaches and Cream - Len Spencer 
468 Come Along My Mandy - Billy Murray 
476 Favorite Airs from The Arcadians - "Edison Comic Opera 
Co." 

485 Call Me Up Some Rainy Afternoon - Chorus 




A new book, Charles Hamm's Irving Berlin : Songs 
From The Melting Pot, includes a superb discogra- 
phy of Berlin songs recorded up to 1914. Com- 
piled by Paul Charosh, it shows that the above 
title was also recorded by Collins and Harlan. 
Ada Jones was initially Len Spencer's regular 
partner. She and Billy Murray first recorded 
together on November 2, 1906-a Victor session. 



489 Pals - Len Spencer 

502 Put On Your Slippers, You're In for the Night 

506 Rescued from the Flames - "Len Spencer and Co." 

529 Mamma's Boy - "Len Spencer and Co." 

535 Mandy How Do You Do - Billy Murray 

548 Any Little Girl That's a Nice Little Girl Is the Right Little 

Girl for Me - Chorus 
552 A Cowboy Romance - "Len Spencer and Co." 
572 Uncle Tom's Cabin (Entrance of Topsy) - "Len Spencer and 

Co." 

576 Silver Bell - Billy Murray 

588 You'se Just a Little Nigger, Still You'se Mine All Mine 
605 I'm Looking for a Nice Young Fellow Who Is Looking for 

a Nice Young Girl - Chorus 
617 Kiss Me, My Honey, Kiss Me - Billy Murray 
655 Come Josephine in My Flying Machine - Billy Murray, 

Chorus 

660 Grand Baby, or a Baby Grand? 

669 Put Your Arms around Me, Honey - Chorus 

670 The Crushed Tragedian - Len Spencer 
678 I Don't Believe You - Billy Murray 

685 Jack and Jill Medley - "Empire Vaudeville Company" 
695 There's Something about You, Dear, That Appeals to Me 
- Billy Murray 



699 Rainbow - Billy Murray 

700 Uncle Fritz's Birthday - H Len Spencer and Co. M 

718 Down at Finnegan's Jamboree - "Charles D'Almaine and 
Co." 

725 All Alone - Chorus 

737 Not To-night, Josephine - Billy Murray 

746 Mister Othello 

777 It's Got to Be Someone I Love - Chorus 

806 Hands Up - Billy Murray 

855 I'd Love to Lead a Military Band - Chorus 

859 When You're in Town - Billy Murray 

871 They Always Pick on Me 

940 Silver Star - Billy Murray 

965 Love's Sentence - Billy Murray 

991 You've Got Me Hypnotized - Billy Murray 

1047 Oh, Mr. Dream Man 

1067 I'm Afraid, Pretty Maid, I'm Afraid - Billy Murray 
1118 Whistle It 

1134 Mysterious Moon - Billy Murray 
D-6 Kissing 

D-15 Smile, Smile, Smile - Billy Murray, Chorus 
G I'm Looking for a Sweetheart, and I Think You'll Do - Billy 
Murray, Chorus 

Edison Blue Amberol (Four Minute Celluloid) 

1521 By the Light of the Silvery Moon (421-1) - Quartet 

1524 Silver Bell (576-1) - Billy Murray 

1577 The Wedding Glide - Billy Murray, Chorus 

1602 When I Get You Alone Tonight - "Billy Murray, Chorus" 

161 1 Who Puts Me in My Little Bed 
1634 Kiss Me, My Honey, Kiss Me (617-1) - Billy Murray 
1740 Favorite Airs from The Geisha - "Edison Light Opera 
Co." 

1763 Down at Finnegan's Jamboree (718-2) - "Charles 

D'Almaine and Co." 
1771 Just Plain Folks (286- ) - Chorus 
1793 Whistling Jim 

1800 Oh! You Silv'ry Bells - Billy Murray 

1836 Ragtime Regiment Band - "Edward Meeker" 

1839 I'd Do As Much for You - Billy Murray 

1853 I'm Looking for a Nice Young Fellow Who Is Looking 

for a Nice Young Girl (605- ) - Chorus 
1858 Silver Star (940-2) - Billy Murray 

1866 Uncle Josh's Huskin' Bee (83-1) - "Cal Stewart and Co." 
1871 Golden Wedding (312- ) - Len Spencer 
1879 Put On Your Slippers, You're In for the Night (502- ) 
1882 Put Your Arms around Me, Honey (669-2) - Chorus 
1884 Rainbow (699-2) - Billy Murray 

1929 Funny Doings at Sleepy Hollow - "Harlan E. Knight and 
Co. M 

1942 Come and Kiss Your Little Baby - Billy Murray 

1949 Come Josephine in My Flying Machine (655-4) - Billy 

Murray, Chorus 
1965 Grand Baby or a Baby Grand? (660-2) 
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1971 Peaches and Cream (448- ) - Len Spencer 
1987 It's Got to Be Someone I Love (777-2) - Chorus 
2021 Snow Deer - Billy Murray 

2043 The Pullman Porters on Parade - "Edward Meeker" 
2051 Favorite Airs from The Arcadians (476- ) - "Edison Light 

Opera Company" 
2069 I Wish that You Belonged to Me - Billy Murray 
2105 The Bird on Nellie's Hat (237- ) 
2122 If You Only Knew What I Know Says the Moon 
2129 On the Old Front Porch - Billy Murray 
2156 There's Lots of Stations on My Railroad Track - Billy 

Murray 

2190 That's How I Lost Him 

2197 The Pussy Cat Rag - Peerless Quartet 

2212 All Aboard for Dixie Land - Chorus 

2215 Favorite Airs from The Pirates of Penzance - "Edison 

Light Opera Company" 
2224 I'm Crying Just for You - Billy Murray 
2274 Hiram Tucker - Byron G. Harlan 
2280 Si Perkins' Barn Dance (133- ) - Len Spencer 
2303 Why Is the Ocean So Near the Shore 
231 1 Where Can I Meet You To-night - Billy Murray 
2321 Elks' Minstrels (64- ) - "Minstrels" 
2336 In the Heart of the City that Has No Heart - Irving 

Gillette 

2361 The Whistling Coquette - Billy Murray, Joe Belmont 
2394 'Twas in September - Billy Murray 
2409 Bedtime at the Zoo (102- ) 

2777 Daybreak at Calamity Farm - "Gilbert Girard and Co." 
2912 Dixie - "Metropolitan Mixed Chorus" 
2914 Yankee Doodle - "Metropolitan Mixed Chorus" 
2940 If I Knock the "L" Out of Kelly 
2979 When Priscilla Tries to Reach High C - Billy Murray 
3010 He's the Makin's of a Darn'd Fine Man 
3037 O'Brien Is Tryin' to Learn to Talk Hawaiian 
3066 The Trial of Josiah Brown - "Harlan E. Knight and Co. M 
3117 Since Maggie Dooley Learned the Hooley Hooley 
3123 Put On Your Slippers and Fill Up Your Pipe 
3135 Don't Slam That Door - Billy Murray 
3148 Songs of Other Days, No. 5 - "Metropolitan Mixed 
Chorus" 

3152 The Band Festival at Plum Center - Byron G. Harlan, 

Steve Porter 
3161 A Ragtime Drama - Billy Murray 
3166 Cross My Heart (and Hope to Die) 
3175 Songs of Other Days, No. 6 - "Metropolitan Mixed 

Chorus" 

3190 Come On over Here, It's a Wonderful Place 
3194 Come Out of the Kitchen, Mary Ann - Chorus 
3261 Sweet Peggy Magee (148- ) - Len Spencer 
3351 Some Sunday Morning - Billy Murray 
3354 Lily of the Valley - Billy Murray 
3365 Long Boy - "Steve Porter" 
3453 Daddy, I Want to Go - "Premier Quartet" 
3473 Says I to Myself, Says I 
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3483 I'll Take You Back to Italy - Billy Murray 
3498 K-K-K-Katy - "Billy Murray" 
3500 The Daughter of Rosie O'Grady 
3545 Bye and Bye - Billy Murray 
3612 Good-bye Alexander 

3726 How 'Ya Gonna Keep 'Em Down on the Farm - "Byron 

C. Harlan" *L\ W-f-* 
3743 Mamma's Boy (529-2) - "Len Spencer and Co." 
3780 Ohl Lawdy 

3818 How Sandy Proposed (240-2) - Len Spencer 
3838 The Raggity Man - "Edward Meeker" 
3840 Danny's Return from France - Bob Willis, Edward 
Meeker 

3857 A Race for a Wife (335-2) - Len Spencer 
3875 A Day in Toyland - "Peerless Orchestra" 
3890 Uncle Josh and Aunt Nancy Put Up the Kitchen Stove - 
Cal Stewart 

3898 A Cowboy Romance (522-1) - "Len Spencer and Co." 

3899 Little Arrow and Big Chief Greasepaint (108-2) - Len 

Spencer 

3921 A Picture of Long Ago (69-1) - Len Spencer 
3923 Uncle Josh's Birthday - "Cal Stewart and Co." 
3946 Backyard Conversation - Steve Porter 
3992 Flanagan's Night Off -Steve Porter 
4163 Sally Green (The Village Vamp) - "Premier Quartet" 
4404 On a Little Side Street - Billy Jones 
4425 When Francis Dances with Me - Billy Jones 
G I'm Looking for a Sweetheart, and I Think You'll Do - Billy 
Murray, Chorus 

Indestructible (Two Minute Celluloid) 



849 Chimmie and Maggie at the Table d'Hote (324-xx) - Len 

Spencer, Dorothy Kingsley 
870 House Cleaning Time (355- ) - Len Spencer 
873 You Can Look and You Can Listen (340-xx) 
876 Cuddle Up a Little Closer (362-2x, -3x) - Billy Murray 
886 Playing Hookey (376-xx) 
892 Jim Jackson's Affinity (379-xx) - Len Spencer 
934 Taffy (427-xx) 

943 No Moon like a Honeymoon (430- ) - Billy Murray 
947 Oh You Coon (431-3x) - Billy Murray 
952 Mandy Lane (458-xx, -4x) 

964 Happy Mammy and Her Joe (459- ) - Len Spencer 

976 Now I Have to Call Him Father (506-xx) 

983 I Can't Say You're the Only One (480-xx) - Billy Murray 

987 Arab Love Song (487-xx) 

1000 Oh You Kid (517-xx) - Billy Murray 

1004 I Remember You (516-xx) 

1024 I'm Looking for a Sweetheart (546-xx) - Billy Murray 
1034 Lonely Lou (545- ) 

1043 Cy Perkins' Barn Dance (547-xx) - Len Spencer 
1047 Good-Bye Molly Brown (565- ) 
1054 I Want a Little Corner in Your Heart (568-x) 
1072 Isn't Love a Grand Old Thing (576-xx) - Walter Van 
Brunt 

1083 Bandy Legs (588-x) 




650 Don't Get Married Any More, Ma 

651 Broncho Bob - Len Spencer 

681 Smile, Smile, Smile - Billy Murray 
683 She Forgot to Bring Him Back 
707 I Want to Be a Merry, Merry Widow (129-xx, -xxx) 
718 Chimmie and Maggie at the "Merry Widow" (127-x) - 
Len Spencer 

727 Wouldn't You Like to Have Me for a Sweetheart (124-xx) 

- Billy Murray 
733 Little Black Lamb (128-x) 
739 Schoolday Frolics (139- ) - Len Spencer 
744 When You Steal a Kiss or Two (123- ) - Billy Murray 
752 Cupid's Wedding Bells (154-x) - Billy Murray 
763 Pass It Along to Father (175- ) 
772 Sailing in My Balloon (208-x) 
778 Honeybee's Honeymoon (196-xx) - Billy Murray 
780 Santiago Flynn (192-xxxx) - Len Spencer 
792 The Modest Manicure (232-xxx) - Len Spencer 
801 I've Taken Quite A Fancy To You (234-x) - Billy Murray 
804 She Hasn't Done Her Hair Up Yet (274-xx) 
812 Will He Answer Goo Goo (298-x) 
832 Henny and Hilda (306-xxx) - Len Spencer 



HIS MASTER'S VOICE* 



VICTOR 



♦RECORD 



scnio-coMtc 



I'm the Only Star that Twinkles on 
Broadway (Von Tilzer) 

Miss Ada Jones 

with Orchestra 

4563 

yiCTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 

CAMDEN NJ 
Patented 




Most Jones titles on cylinder can also be found on 
disc since Jones recorded songs in her repertoire 
for as many companies as she could. Unable to 
read music, she learned new songs by ear. 
Contrary to this song's title, Jones never was a 
"star" outside the recording studio. 



1095 Blue Feather (621- ) - Walter Van Brunt 

1100 Beautiful Eyes (623-x, -xx) 

1 1 27 Oh You Candy Kid (645-xx) 

1 156 I've Got Rings on My Fingers (677-xx) 

1161 Googy-Oo (676-xx) - Walter Van Brunt 

1 167 He Was a Wonderful Man (686-xx) - Walter Van Brunt 

1 1 77 Mister Othello (695-3x) 

1 1 92 Take Me on a Honeymoon (71 3-xx) - Walter Van Brunt 
1197 Arrah, Come In Out of the Rain (712-xx) 
1203 Zep Green's Airship (707-x, -xx) - Len Spencer 
1217 Pay More Attention to Me (740- ) 
1223 I've Got to Make Love to Somebody (741-x) - Walter 
Van Brunt 

1241 Can't You See I Love You - Walter Van Brunt 

1248 Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly (770- ) 

1 264 I Love You (786- ) - Walter Van Brunt 

1276 Irish Blood (787- ) 

1292 I Wish I Had a Pal like You (801- ) 

1313 Just Plain Folks (873- ) 

1317 Emmaline (828-x) - Walter Van Brunt 

1323 Just a Little Ring from You (886-x) - Walter Van Brunt 

1330 By the Light of the Silvery Moon (887- ) 

1343 Cupid's I.O.U. (916-x) - Walter Van Brunt 

1358 When He Sings the Songs My Mother Sang (914-x) 

1377 Oh You Blondy (927-2x) 

1386 Call Me Up Some Rainy Afternoon (934- ) 

1388 The Girl with the Brogue (942- ) 

1391 Lucy Anna Lou (943- ) - Walter Van Brunt 

1403 I'm Bugs about You (972- ) 

1418 Top o' the Morning Bridget McCue (982- ) 

1441 Dougherty (996-2x) 

1445 The Dublin Rag (1016-x) 

1464 Jasper's Diplomacy - Homer Sibley 

1468 Come Josephine in My Flying Machine (1034-x) - 

Walter Van Brunt 
1470 Herman Let's Dance That Beautiful Waltz (1036-x) 
1496 All Alone (1070-x) - Walter Van Brunt 
1539 If I Knock the "L" Out of Kelly 
1 542 He's the Makin's of a Darn'd Fine Man 

Indestructible (Four Minute Celluloid) 

3016 Redhead (18-4z) 

3048 Ludwig's Air Castle (48-2z, -3z) - Len Spencer 
3056 Peaches and Cream ( ) - Len Spencer 
3077 A Race for a Wife (62-4z) - Len Spencer 
3093 Golden Wedding (55- ) - Len Spencer 

3107 Come Along My Mandy (133-2z) - Walter Van Brunt 

3108 The Return of the Arkansas Traveler (65-2z) - Len 

Spencer 

3161 You're Mine, All Mine (251-2z) - Walter Van Brunt 
3198 Grand Baby or a Baby Grand (283-2z) 
3231 The Crushed Tragedian (315-zz) - Len Spencer 
3238 I'm Looking for a Nice Young Fellow (322-zz) 
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3287 I've Got the Finest Man (1586, L-12-2) 
3290 I Should Worry (A-2-2) 

3292 I'll Get You (1644, A-6-2) - Walter Van Brunt 

3293 Some Boy 

3371 If I Knock the "L" Out of Kelly 

3394 O'Brien Is Trying to Learn to Talk Hawaiian 

3400 The Greatest Battle Song of All 

Lakeside Indestructible (Two Minute) 

385 I've Got Your Number (-3) 

394 On the First Dark Night Next Week (-3) - Walter Van 
Brunt 

458 I Live Uptown (-3) - Walter Van Brunt 

Lakeside Indestructible (Four Minute) 

1223 You Can't Live without a Girl (-2) 

1224 When Sunday Rolls Around (-1) - Walter Van Brunt 
1361 Billy (-1) 

1383 The Golden Wedding (-2) - Len Spencer 
1422 Huckleberry Pie (-3) - Walter Van Brunt 
1489 I've Got the Mumps (-1) 
1526 Irish Vaudeville (-2) - Steve Porter 
3016 Redhead 

3056 Peaches and Cream - Len Spencer 

3093 The Golden Wedding - Len Spencer 

3107 Come Along My Mandy - Walter Van Brunt 

3161 You're Mine, All Mine - Walter Van Brunt 

3198 Grand Baby or a Baby Grand 

3238 I'm Looking for a Nice Young Fellow 

3290 I Should Worry 

3292 I'll Get You - Walter Van Brunt 

3293 Some Boy 




Jones recorded this several times. The wax 
Amberol version (above) was issued in late 1909. 
Early Blue Amberols had record slips, and none 
had less text than the one included with Blue Am- 
berol 1771, which gives chorus lines and nothing 
else: "We are just plain folks, your mother and 
me/Just plain folks like our own folks used to 
be,/As our presence seems to grieve you,/We will 
go away and leave you,/For we're sadly out of 
place here/'Cause we're just plain folks." 



Oxford (Two Minute Wax) 

32766 Mr. and Mrs. 'Awkins (M-225-1) - Len Spencer 
32981 Coming Home From Coney Island (M-811-2) - Len 
Spencer 

33083 If the Man in the Moon Were a Coon (M-969-1) 
33122 I'd Like to See a Little More of You (M-1 057-4) - Billy 
Murray 

Oxford Indestructible (Two Minute Celluloid) 

1496 All Alone (1070-xx) - Walter Van Brunt 

Oxford Indestructible (Four Minute Celluloid) 

3287 I've Cot the Finest Man (1586, L-12-2) 
3400 The Greatest Battle Song of All 

Radium (Two Minute Wax) 

119 Rudolph and Rosie at the Roller Rink - Len Spencer 



121 Jim Jackson and His Jealous Julia - Len Spencer 

U-S Everlasting (Two Minute Celluloid) 

204 I've Got Rings on My Fingers (-2) 
345 Beautiful Eyes (-1) 

351 He's Me Pal (-2) 

352 Shine On Harvest Moon (-3) - Will H. Thompson 
355 My Carolina Lady (-2) 

385 I've Got Your Number 

394 On the First Dark Night Next Week (-3) - Walter Van Brunt 

458 I Live Uptown - Walter Van Brunt 

474 Ring Ting-a-Ling 

495 My Killarney Rose (-1) 

U-S Everlasting (Four Minute Celluloid) 

1 186 Come Josephine in My Flying Machine (-1) - Henry 

Burr, Chorus 
1189 The Piano Tuner (-3) - Steve Porter 
1211 Finnegan's Flat (-1) - Steve Porter 

1223 You Can't Live without a Girl (-2) 

1224 When Sunday Rolls Around (-1) - Walter Van Brunt 
1286 Love's Sentence - Walter Van Brunt 

1 344 Oh You Tease 
1361 Billy (-1) 

1379 He's Coming Back (-2) 

1380 I Would Still Love You - Walter Van Brunt 

1383 The Golden Wedding - Len Spencer 

1384 How Sandy Proposed (-3) - Len Spencer 
1412 Please, Oh Please (-2) 

1422 Huckleberry Pie (-3) - Walter Van Brunt 

1432 Lingering Love (-2) - Walter Van Brunt 

1439 The Hay Ride (-3) - Steve Porter, Byron G. Harlan 

1489 I've Got the Mumps 

1504 Oh Mr. Dream Man (-3) 

1505 I'm Afraid, Pretty Maid, I'm Afraid (-1) - Walter Van 

Brunt 

1526 Irish Vaudeville (-2) - Steve Porter 

1577 Just Plain Folks (-1) 

1586 I've Got the Finest Man (L-12-2) 

1594 Keep Away from the Fellow Who Owns an Automobile 

(L-1 1-3) -Chorus 
1602 When I Get You Alone Tonight (L-27-1) - Walter Van 

Brunt 

1612 When You're Always Away - Walter Van Brunt 

1635 I Should Worry (A-2-1) 

1641 Some Boy (A-7-1) 

1644 I'll Get You (A-6- ) - Walter Van Brunt 



Thanks to C. Douglas Houston, Jr. for making this 
computerized list of cylinders available to V78I . 
A future issue will list all known Jones discs. 



I 



How Late Did Columbia Use Brown Wax? b y r,m cracyk 



Cecil Dancer recently described to me an 
oddity in his collection: Billy Murray on brown 
wax! I think of the tenor's recording career as 
post-brown wax, and for good reason. Since it 
began in earnest with the release in August 1903 
of two Edison black wax Gold-Moulded cylinders- 
Tm Thinkin' Of You All Of De While" (8452) and 
"Alec Busby, Don't Go Away" (8453)-finding 
Murray on brown wax is unusual. Edison placed 
on the market-or at least announced- black wax 
molded cylinders in January 1902. Allen 
Koenigsberg informs me that Columbia followed a 



A REVOLUTION IN 

RECORD riAKING. 

We now announce another great stride in the 
Talking Machine art, perhaps the greatest to date: 
and another evidence of the leadership and enter- 
prise of the Columbia Phonograph Company. 
This is an entirely 

Hew flfcetbot) of /fcafcinfl "Record, 

under Letters Patent of the United States and all 
the important European nations, whereby the 
hopes and dreams of Graphophone pioneers and 
laboratory workers are realized in a high degree. 

21 permanent /ftaster "Record, 

permanent in fact as well as in name, has been in- 
vented, and by its aid possibilities in the realms of 
sound, heretofore only hoped for. are at the com- 
mand of the user of the Graphophone, as a matter 
of course. 

We have been making these records for over a 
year, and have only delayed the formal announce- 
ment until the great and costly plant, necessary 
for a record business covering the entire world, 
should be well established. 



This passage from a 1902 Columbia catalog says 
the company had been making molded cylinders 
"for over a year." That doesn't mean they were 
sold to the public. Allen Koenigsberg says both 
Edison and Columbia developed by 1901 molded 
cylinders for in-house use as pantograph masters. 
These molded masters stayed at the factory in 
1901. Lambert sold molded cylinders in 1900. 



month later with a brown wax molded product. 
When Columbia brought out black wax cylinders 
over a year later-in late August 1 903-the company 
sold off at least many (perhaps all?) of its remaining 
brown wax cylinders to Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Yet Cecil Dancer has a brown wax item 
that is significantly later, evidence that Columbia 
continued to use brown wax for some time, no 
doubt using up old stock. He owns the Columbia 
cylinder of Murray singing the World's Fair song 
"Meet Me In Saint Louis, Louis" (32488), which a 
Columbia supplement-the one duplicated in 
Y78_l's debut issue-establishes was issued on June 
1, 1904. That is late for brown! Does anyone 
own a black wax version? (Were black ones sold 
by Columbia and brown ones shipped to Sears?) 

Aside from color, the cylinder is the same 
as any black Columbia cylinder of its time, with 
numbers and "Columbia" molded on the cylinder's 
surface. Asking around, I learned about other post- 
1903 brown Columbia cylinders. Bill Klinger has 
one issued around September 1904: #32551. 

In short, Columbia used black wax by 
1903 but also used brown wax in 1904 for at least 
some molded cylinders (for titles provided to Sears, 
Roebuck?). There was inevitably overlap between 
the introduction of the new product (black) and 

discontinuation of the old (brown). 

Just how late did Columbia use brown 
wax? Does anyone own a Columbia brown- 
colored cylinder that is higher than #32551? Any 
of 1905 vintage? Perhaps we should use the term 
"brown wax cylinders" for pre-molded cylinders 
and use some other name for the later product 
("molded brown cylinders"?), including the mid- 
1904 Murray item found in brown wax. 

Notice I say that Murray's recording career 
began in earnest in 1903. He made brown wax 
cylinders for Peter Bacigalupi in San Francisco in 
1897 but none are known to have survived. Cecil 
has cylinders that seem to be Bacigalupi products- 
no Murrays, sadly-and I may write about these 
soon. If Bacigalupi cylinders fail to announce at 
the beginning that they are Bacigalupi products, 
how can we know they were made by Bacigalupi? 



Editor's Comments 



I have been finishing The Encyclopedia of 
Popular American Recording Pioneers : 1895-1925 , 
and you have a chance to comment upon the book 
before I send it to my publisher later this year. I 
am printing copies in xeroxed form, with heavy 
covers and plastic binding, adding many visuals 
and even Talking Machine World pages. When 
you see how big the book is, you will understand 
why this issue of V78I is a month late. 

This preliminary version of the 
encyclopedia is available for $22 (postpaid), which 
is the actual printing and mailing cost. Make 
checks out to "Tim Gracyk" and send to 9180 Joy 
Lane, Granite Bay CA 95746. Return the book for 
a refund if it disappoints you. 

When beginning the encyclopedia, I did 
not know it would grow to this size! Wonderful 
signed entries have been donated by Brian Rust 
(on Harry A. Yerkes), Quentin Riggs (on Minnie 
Emmett and Elliott Shaw), Jas Obrecht (on George 
W. Johnson, Mamie Smith, and Polk Miller), Bruce 
Vermazen (the Six Brown Brothers, Art Hickman), 
David Banks (various artists), Jack Palmer (Vernon 
Dalhart), Sterling Morris (Clarice Vance), Michael 
Pitts (Wendell Hall), and others. 

I have sent to friends a preliminary draft of 
the book and have received in recent months 
corrections and new information. Quentin Riggs 
has been especially helpful identifying errors and 
contributing additional facts. David Rocco has 
generously shared information about pioneer 
artists. R.J. Wakeman and Jack Palmer have been 
excellent proofreaders. Robert Olson, noticing that 
Homer Rodeheaver was missing, contributed a 
superb article on this artist. 

Are there ways you can help the encyclo- 
pedia be more complete and accurate? I would 
love to add to the book any special information 
you may have about acoustic era "popular" artists. 
I do not mean that you should send Jim Walsh 
articles. Send the type of specialized material that 
Jim Walsh made available to readers. If you have 
obscure newspaper articles, copies of artists' birth 
and death certificates, obituaries, or elusive promo- 



tional literature, please send copies to V78I . 
Interest expressed via the Internet indicates that 
demand for this book is high, so the information 
you send will reach a wide audience. 

Contributions By Mike Montgomery and Others 

Not only are recent issues of V78I thicker 
than those of the first year (the thin early issues 
were produced every three months-today I prefer 
taking extra time to produce thick issues) but in- 
serts are now a regular feature. I began enclosing 
inserts because I had access to Talking Machine 
World and wanted pages of the trade journal to 
speak for themselves. Readers have loaned other 
rare items that will be duplicated as inserts soon. 

For this issue I duplicated several pages 
from another trade journal, Phonograph Monthly 
Review, and also items kindly loaned by Mike 
Montgomery. One is the first record list issued by 
Black Swan. Since in this issue I review a new 
book about Black Swan discs, timing is perfect. 
Also duplicated from The Montgomery Archive is 
a rare Paramount record list. Thanks, Mike! 

I have duplicated ahead of time other rare 
items, saving good things for issues to come. Mike 
Stitt loaned a 1904 Kansas City Talking Machine 
Company catalog-64 pages!-and bits have been 
duplicated for V78I readers. (Others responded to 
last issue's article on the KCTMC by sending in 
material. Ed Sprankle duplicated a rare piece of 
sheet music-"She'll Never Live To Love Another 
Coon"-published by the company in 1899!) 

ASCAP Concert on Compact Disc 

Congratulations to V78I contributor David 
Banks, and to Arts and Music Programs of 
America, for making available on compact disc the 
September 24, 1940 ASCAP concerts described 
earlier in this issue. The magnificent 4-CD set has 
just been issued. Unique is the best adjective for 
it since nothing else like it is on compact disc, LP, 
or 78. The concerts were never available in any 
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The two shows of September 24, 1 940-afternoon 
(classic) and evening (popular)-are on a 4-CD set. 



commercial format until now. For a postpaid 
copy, send $53.50 to Norbeck & Peters, PO Box 
4, Woodstock NY 12498. Phone is 800-654-5302. 

Want a crash course in American music 
from 1895 to 1940, minus ragtime, country, and 
jazz? Even without those three musical genres 
there is a lot of ground to cover-and the set covers 
it. Most major composers active during ASCAP's 
first two decades contributed to the San Francisco 
two-part event. It is almost easier to list major 
composers not at the San Francisco concerts than 
those who were. For example, Cole Porter, who 
was evidently at the East Coast affair, is missing 
from the West Coast popular music show. Well, 
a four hour musical program cannot squeeze in 
works by every important American composer. 

Because the concerts were not available 
on commercial recordings, they were forgotten. 
But I view the ASCAP concerts as an earlier 
generation's Woodstock without the sleeping bags 



and pot-a big event in 1940! Performing in San 
Francisco in 1940, and also in New York for an 
East Coast ASCAP program, was a lineup of talent 
that would never be assembled on one stage again. 
Held at a time when much of the world was at war 
or preparing for war, it seems more than a musical 
event. Audiences and artists were united in Ameri- 
can pride . One hears that pride expressed. 

Dozens of performances make this CD set 
special: George M. Cohan sings a medley of his 
own songs; Jerome Kern performs for an audience; 
Leo Robin sings his "Love In Bloom"; Albert Von 
Tilzer sings his "Take Me Out To The Ballgame"; 
L. Wolfe Gilbert sings his "Waiting For The Robert 
E. Lee"; Ann Ronnell sings her "Who's Afraid of 
the Big Bad Wolf"; and so on. 

Banks' article in this issue of V78I explains 
how the 1940 shows came to be. His notes for 
the CD set, different from the article here, are also 
excellent. Aside from the fact that Banks' set of 
acetates were used for the CD (they are superbly 
mastered by sound engineer David Lennick), Banks 
was specially qualified for writing the CD notes 
since he has long studied San Francisco history 
and is equally knowledgeable about America's 
classical and popular music of this period. 

Billy Murray Book Is Available! 

Billy Murray : The Phonograph 's First Great 
Recording Artist is out. I thank its authors-Frank 
Hoffmann, Dick Carty, and Quentin Riggs-for 
letting me edit portions for publication in V78I . 
Because parts of the 544-page book have appeared 
in V78I , and because I am working with its authors 
on the coming encyclopedia, the biography will 
not be reviewed here. I am too friendly with its 
authors for V78I to be the right forum for a review. 

Allen Koenigsberg sells the book at $75 
(postpaid). His address is 502 E. 17th St., Brook- 
lyn NY 11 226. Fax is 718-941-1408 (phone 718- 
941-6835). Mention V78l- and that you've waited 
a long time for a copy-and Allen will mail it first 
class at no extra charge. Normal practice is to 
mail books fourth class, which takes much longer. 



NEW CD: Echoes Of The Ozarks, 

Volumes One and Two 

County CD-3506 and CD-3507 

Reviewed by Frank M. Young 



These two discs, typical of County 
Records' recent output, are thoughtful collections 
of classic old-time folk music. As the series' title 
suggests, here are recordings made by artists— 
mostly string bands-from Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri. Though this region is small, the variety 
and quality of the performances are as rich and 
colorful as the bands' flashy names. 

This is old-time music at its most 
authentic. The 43 tunes here, waxed from 1926 to 
1 932, range from hypnotic dance tunes to jaunty, 
ragtime-flavored show pieces. The collection is a 
quick tour of Anglo-Saxon traditions that shaped 
American folk music. Surprisingly absent from the 
repertoires of these musicians are examples of 1 9th 
century popular music. There are no musty parlor 
ballads here, as there are in the works of Jimmie 
Rodgers, the Carter Family, Darby and Tarlton, and 
other early folk artists. Only a few of these 
selections are commonly encountered folk and 
country pieces. 

Featured on the discs are an honor roll of 
masterful folk fiddlers. These performances are 
manna for devotees of the instrument and provide 
a fascinating opportunity for the listener to 
compare the attack, dynamics, and melodic bent of 
great musicians. 

The first volume of Echoes of the Ozarks 
focuses on Pope's Arkansas Mountaineers (five 
selections); Luke Highnight's Ozark Strutters (five 
selections); Fiddlin' Sam Long (three selections); 
and Ted Sharp, Hinman & Sharp (three selections). 

Though their nominal leader and 
namesake, J.D. Pope, didn't play in the band, his 
Arkansas Mountaineers, featuring John Chism, 
produced some of the most rustic string band 
music of the era. Their Victor recordings offer a 
galloping rhythm, good harmony vocals, and dry 
backwoods humor. Their recording of "Hog Eye" 



(Victor 21295), filled with unexpected melodic 
turns, is performed with real gusto. "Jaw Bone" 
(Victor 21577) is a highly modal folk tune, 
reminiscent of the standard "Old Joe Clark." 

Fiddlin' Sam Long was apparently the 
earliest Ozark musician to record. His three pieces 
have been skillfully re-mastered from acoustically 
recorded discs. Accompanied by guitar, Long pro- 
duces relaxed yet mesmerizing music, notably 
"Echoes of the Ozarks" and "Sandy Land." 

Luke Highnight's group offers more typical 
string-band sounds, with a smooth Scotch-Irish feel 
to their performances. Ted Sharp's group features 
assured fiddling, especially on their Champion 
recording of "Pike's Peak." 

■ ■ ■ 




Recorded on May 30, 1930, this is on Volume 2. 
Victor's V-40000 series features "hillbilly" perfor- 
mances, as does Victor's 23500. Others with 
such a series include Okeh (45000), Paramount 
(3000), Columbia (1 5000-D), Brunswick (100-600), 
Vocal ion (5000), Broadway (8000), Decca (5000). 
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The Morrison Brothers Band's two known 
sides, "Dry and Dusty" and "Ozark Waltz" (Victor 
V-40323), are highlights of this disc. "Dusty" is a 
spirited hybrid of hillbilly and Highland jig, while 
"Ozark Waltz" is more country, with a harmonica- 
like tone to Abbie and Apsie Morrison's strong 
unison fiddling and a ringing rhythm that evokes 
the Carter Family's sound. 

Also featured on Volume One are the 
eccentric George Edgin's Corn Dodgers and 
Ashley's Melody Men, whose "Bath House Blues" 
(Victor V-41058) is one of the era's most 
appealing, melodic string-band performances. 

The second disc spotlights Reaves' White 
County Ramblers, Fiddlin' Bob Larkan & His Music 
Makers, the oddly-named Grinnell Giggers, Dr. 
Smith's Champion Hoss Hair Pullers, and A.E. 
Ward & His Plow Boys. 

The six selections by Isaac Reaves' group 
feature the novel use of reed organ, which blends 
with, but never overpowers, the leader's fine 
fiddling. Particularly good are their Vocalion 
recordings of "Drunkard's Hiccoughs" (5247) and 
"Ten Cent Piece" (5218). Larkan's four pieces 
range from the fiddle showpiece "Kansas City Reel" 
(Okeh 45205) to the downright weird "Higher Up 
The Monkey Climbs," which features a nearly 
incoherent vocal refrain. 

Ben Tinnon's Grinnell Giggers offer three 
superb, high-spirited pieces: "Duck Shoes Rag" 
(Victor 23511), "Plow Boy's Hop" (23675), and 
"Ruth's Rag" (V-40275). Leader Tinnon's rough- 
edged, richly harmonic fiddling is bold and 
exciting. Victor recordings of Dr. H.H. Smith's 
easy-going eight-man group open and close the 
disc: "In The Garden Where the Irish Potatoes 
Grow" and "Going Down the River," the latter 
featuring striking vocal harmonies. 

Also heard are dynamic fiddler Hiter Colvin, 
whose "Rabbit Up A Gum Stump" (Victor V- 
40239) and "Indian War Whoop" (23815) are 
fierce performances; Birkhead and Lane's superb 
"Robinson County" (Columbia 15757-D); and the 
"Eighth of January" played by the harmonica-based 
Arkansas Barefoot Boys (Okeh 45217). 



Echoes of the Ozarks ' two discs contain 
some of the best recordings of their genre and era, 
with no lesser or over-familiar pieces. Richard 
Nevins' re-mastering of these recordings is near 
perfect, and Charles Wolfe's liner notes are 
typically intelligent and informative, albeit brief. 
Personnel and recording dates for all tracks are 
thoughtfully provided. As entertaining as they are 
educational, these CDs are essential listening for 
anyone who loves American folk music. 

For its catalog of reissued material, write to 
County Records, PO Box 191, Floyd VA 24091. 



!. IN THE GARDEN WHERE THE IRISH 
POTATOES GROW 2:59 
Dr. Smith 's Champion Hoss Hair Pullers 

Bryan Lackey (probably)— banjo 
Clark Duncan— fiddle 
Ray Marshall— mandolin 
Leeman Bone— guitar and tenor vocals 
Graydon Bone— tenor vocals 
Roosevelt Garner— tenor vocals 
Odie Goatcher— bass vocals 
Hubert Simmons— bass vocals 
Dr. H. H. Smith— leader 

Recorded-September 12. 1928 

2. FLYING ENGINE 2:55 
Reaves White County Ramblers 

Isaac ike' Reaves— fiddle 
Ira Reaves— fiddle 
Loyd Reaves— organ and vocals 
Fred Rumble— guitar and calls 

Recorded-April 27, 1928 

3. ROBINSON COUNTY 3:05 
Birkhead & Lane 

I. 0. Birkhead— fiddle 
A. E. Ward-fiddle 
Bill Sawyers— guitar 

Recorded-October 25, 1931 

4. DUCK SHOES RAG 2:56 
Grinnell Giggers 

Ben Tinnon— fiddle 
Melvin Paul— mandolin 
Grover Grant— guitar 

Recorded-November 26. 1930 

Some titles and musicians on Volume Two of 
Echoes Of Ihe Ozarks (County CD-3507). 



NEW BOOK: Moanin' Low: A Discography of 
Female Popular Vocal Recordings, 1920-1933 

Compiled by Ross Laird 

Greenwood Press (ISBN 0-313-29241-8) 



Reviewed by Tim Gracyk 



Reference works that I consider essential 
must be within easy reach as I sit at my computer. 
I don't consciously decide where in the house my 
books go. They seem to work out a hierarchy on 
their own, some finding a home on the shelf of 
"essentials" above my computer, others in the 
room's far corner, still others out in the garage. 
This new discography of female singers has found 
its way onto my special shelf, near my Victor and 
Columbiacatalogs,Charosh'sBerlinerdiscography, 
Koenigsberg's Edison Cylinder Records 1 889 - 1 912 . 
the various Rust discographies, Fagan and Moran's 
Victor discographies, Baumbach's Look For The 
Doe, books on Edison recordings compiled by 
Dethlefson and Wile, a few others. Oh, yes-a 
dictionary sits on that shelf. 

Do not be misled by the title Moanin ' 
Low, which suggests a discography limited to torch 
singers such as Libby Holman, who was most 
closely associated with the 1929 Dietz-Rainger 
classic "Moanin' Low." Libby Holman, Helen 
Morgan, and Ruth Etting are included, but-to cite 
three examples from hundreds in this book-so are 
Olive Kline, Helen Clark, and Elizabeth Spencer. 
These last three were no torch singers. 

If a singer was female, sang primarily in 
English, sang popular fare, and recorded from 
1920 to 1933, she is here. Country music is 
excluded-hence, no Roba Stanley, Connie Sides, 
Moonshine Kate, Flora Noles, Billie Maxwell, 
Adelyne Hood. 

There is inevitable overlap with Brian 
Rust's Complete Entertainment Discography . For 
example, Rust covers the three torch singers 
mentioned above-Holman, Morgan, Etting. Laird's 
discography resembles Rust's book more than any 
other: in size (Laird's is 738 pages; Rust's 1989 
revised edition is 794), wealth of discographic 



information (matrices, catalog numbers, studio 
locations, dates), overall appearance (hefty, no 
visuals). Rust's discography of entertainers covers 
both male and female performers, and it covers 
more years. Due to a need to draw boundaries, 
Rust excludes blues and jazz singers. Such singers 
are in Laird's discography, or at least their 
performances recorded between 1920 and 1933. 

Whereas Rust's book focuses on entertain- 
ers who were born in America or at least enjoyed 
significant popularity in America, Laird includes 
any female who recorded mostly in English, which 
means British vocalists are included-Elsie Carlisle, 
Ella Logan, Jessie Matthews, Betty Bolton, others. 

Laird actually includes singers who recorded 
only a vocal chorus on one or two dance discs. 
Claire Madjette sang in 1929 the vocal chorus for 
one High Hatters recording, "You Can't Believe My 
Eyes" (Victor 22190). That recording is listed 
under Madjette's name. Charlotte Meyers sang the 
vocal refrain on "Laff It Off," recorded by Finzel's 
Arcadia Orchestra of Detroit in February 1925 
(says Laird-Rust's dance band book cites January 
28) and issued in April 1925 (according to Talking 
Machine World) on Okeh 40298. The obscure 
Meyers is listed in Laird's book for what seems to 
be a solitary contribution to recorded sound. 

Who were the first females to contribute 
vocal refrains to what were essentially dance 
records? I wish Laird had addressed this 
overlooked subject in his Preface. Not many 
females sang vocal refrains in the acoustic era. As 
far as I can tell, the first singer to contribute a 
vocal refrain to a dance record was Harry Mac- 
donough, who sang a verse on Joseph C. Smith's 
"Smiles" (Victor 18473), recorded on June 3, 1918. 
After studying this discography, I conclude that 
females did not begin singing vocal refrains on 



dance records until 1924. Helen Clark sang a 
chorus on "Cuddle Me Up," recorded by Kaplan's 
Melodists on March 21, 1924 and issued in May 
as Diamond Disc 51323 and Blue Amberol dub 
4877 in July. Later in 1924 and then in 1925 she 
sang other choruses for dance band recordings but 
was joined by male partners, such as her regular 
partner Joseph Phillips for "Tomorrow's Another 
Day" (Diamond Disc 51451), recorded by Jack 
Stillman's Orchestra. 

The contralto Marcia Freer may also be a 
pioneer of sorts. She recorded on April 4, 1924 a 
vocal chorus on the Troubadours' "Georgia 
Lullaby" (Victor 19319). Talking Machine World 
shows that it was issued on May 23, 1924. 

In this book is solid discographic informa- 
tion about singers whose Vitaphone and MGM 
shorts are now being reissued on laser discss. In 
fact, Laird gives discographic information about 
sound-on-disc Vitaphone productions featuring 
female singers. Only recently have I been playing 
Ponce Sisters recordings, pulling their Columbia 
discs out of boxes after watching the two sing the 
Ponce-Dougherty composition "Oh, You Have No 
Idea" and the Schoebel-Kahn song "Ten Little Miles 
From Town" in Metro Movietone Revue shorts of 
1928. I find the sisters charming on film and now 
treasure their records. I had concluded that Ethel 
and Dorothea Ponce, daughters of song publisher 
Phil Ponce, were forgotten until a fellow collector 
assured me that he recently contacted Dorothea- 
she is still living. Rust's Complete Entertainment 
Discography gives virtually the same information 
about the Ponces as Laird's book, but the latter is 
more careful about pseudonyms, noting that the 
sisters were The Sweet Sisters on the labels 
Lincoln, Romeo and Variety. 

Not included by Rust are the Locust 
Sisters. Their performances of "Get Out And Get 
Under The Moon" and "My Pet" in a 1929 MGM 
short are so dreary that I have shown the film to 
friends for laughs-it's not polite to laugh, I know. 
Laird is thorough: the Locusts' recordings are not 
overlooked! Columbia issued a performance and 
rejected two; Gennett issued four performances re- 
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corded in 1927. 

Sister acts were popular in the 1920s. 
Before the Ponces and Locusts-even before the 
Duncan, Brox, and Hart Sisters (and, in London, 
the Trix Sisters)-companies were recording the 
Watson Sisters and also the McCarthy Sisters. We 
learn from Laird that the McCarthy Sisters, a 
contralto duo, recorded two titles for Okeh in May 
1920. I assume these are the McCarthy Sisters 
who in 1922 appeared in Irving Berlin's second 
Music Box Revue and introduced "Bring On The 
Pepper," later recorded by the Box Sisters for 
Brunswick (2360). A few sister teams who 
recorded in the late 'teens-for example, 
Columbia's Farber Sisters, known as the Farber 
Girls on Pathe-are not in Laird's book due to his 
1920 beginning date. 

Laird indicates that Harmony's Jane Gray, 
who is not to be confused with Jane Green, was 
no pseudonym, contrary to what I had once 
assumed. Does anyone have biographical facts to 
share about Jane Gray? Or about the obscure 
Belle Mann? Laird carefully indicates pseudonyms, 
identifying some that Allan Sutton's impressive a 
Guide To Pseudonyms On American Records. 
1892-1942 had overlooked. For example, I now 
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know that Jessie Shaw on Romeo is Peggy English. 

A V78I reader recently asked if Elsie Clark 
was a white or black singer. Hearing her one 
Edison Diamond Disc (51 257), I suspected she was 
white. Laird shows that none of her Okeh discs 
are in the 8000 series, which I take as further 
evidence that she was a white singer. Examining 
record lists in Talking Machine World, I see that 
on each reverse side of her Okeh discs is a white 
singer. I am convinced she was white. 

If there are omissions, there cannot be 
many. Impressed by Laird's inclusiveness, I did 
turn to this book in hopes that a mystery vocalist 
would be identified but was out of luck. Whose 
frail yet charming soprano vocal is on Romeo 331- 
A, "I Meet Her In The Moonlight"? The label 
states "Piano-Fox Trot [with] Vocal Refrain." The 
performance is credited only to Peter Ling, the 
pianist on the record. (I wish I knew something 
about Ling. Laird's 1995 piano discography 
Tantalizing Tingles does not include him.) 

I am puzzled by the information Laird gives 
on the Moore Sisters. It consists of four titles re- 
corded for Okeh on October 6, 1927 in Atlanta-all 
"unissued." Talking Machine World 's November 
1927 issue shows that "Memories" and "Daises 
Won't Tell" were issued on Okeh 45149. Laird 
lists neither song. Does he list unissued titles but 




omit ones issued in a hillbilly series? That would 
be odd. Anyway, there is no note here to that 
effect. Perhaps the omission was just an oversight. 

Not included in Laird's book is an intro- 
ductory paragraph summarizing each singer's life 
and career-the kind of information found in Rust's 
Complete Entertainment Discography . That is not 
a complaint since, after all, discographies do not 
normally give biographical information. The fact 
that Rust's book includes it as an "extra" makes me 
appreciate it all the more. Anyway, it seems a 
shame not to indicate in Esther Nelson's entry that 
she and Charles Hart were a husband and wife 
team. Laird lists five titles recorded by the obscure 
Nelson, all sung with Hart. 

I keep comparing Laird's book with Rust's, 
partly because I know most V78I readers already 
own Rust's and will find these comparisons useful. 
After scrutinizing information on specific singers, 
I can say that Laird's information is more complete. 
Laird shows Isabella Patricola being issued on 
Empire whereas Rust does not. Laird shows 
Annette Hanshaw on Cameo and related labels 
that Rust does not list. Laird, but not Rust, shows 
that Aileen Stanley was issued as "Grace Joyce" in 
1921 on RMC 7503. What company is this, I 
wondered, and why isn't RMC in Laird's list of 
abbreviations? I now realize RMC is on the label 
itself, a product of the obscure Record Manufactur- 
ing Company of Framingham, Massachusetts. 

Also in Laird's favor is a crisper typeset 
than in Rust's book (well, the typeset in Laird's 
Preface is too small for easy reading) and a handy 
131 page index of song titles. 

Laird is an excel lent discographer-accurate 
and thorough-but his Preface suggests he is 
unaware of how far back some careers go. Laird 
writes that his book "includes for the first time full 
discographies of such prolific and well known 
artists as Helen Clark and Gladys Rice." In listing 
their recordings made from 1920 to 1933, he by 
no means gives fuM discographies of these two 
singers! New York-born contralto Helen Price 
Clark recorded as early as 1910, beginning with 
Ayer's "The Man in the Silvery Moon," issued as 




Mary Stafford 



wax Amberol 570 in December 1910. Gladys 
Rice, born Gladys Hilberg on November 27, 1890, 
recorded as early as 1915. Her first Edison 
recording was a duet with Irving Kaufman, the Gus 
Edwards song "My Hula Maid" from The Passing 
Show of 1915 , issued as Blue Amberol 2759 in 
November 1915 and later Diamond Disc 50297. 

The one weakness of Laird's discography 
is a dull Preface. I feel an opportunity for analysis 
was lost. It opens in an acceptedly straightforward 
manner: "This volume aims to document all known 
recordings by female popular vocalists recording in 
English between January 1920 and December 
1933." Laird then devotes several paragraphs to 
the word "popular." He never addresses the 
question of why he compiled a discography of 
female singers. There is no hint of a coming 
discography of male singers. Why is it that the 
female voice, not the male, deserves this 
comprehensive treatment? Does Laird believe 
women have been unfairly overlooked by previous 
researchers? But I can name many male singers of 
the era whose work has been ignored by 
discographers. Does Laird dislike the Maurice 
Gunskys and Franklyn Baurs of the industry? 

It does seem that a gender approach is one 
of the few left to those compiling discographies of 
old recordings. There are only so many ways to 
draw boundaries, to slice the musical sausage of 
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the past. One way is by musical type-jazz, 
opera, blues. Another is by label-Victor, Col- 
umbia, Black Swan. A third way is by instrument, 
as Heier and Lotz did in The Banjo On Record and 
Laird himself did for piano in his 1 995 Tantalizing 
Tingles . What remains? Drawing lines by gender. 

If Laird admires specific singers covered in 
this volume, that is reason enough for compiling 
such a discography, but he expresses no such 
enthusiasm. Instead, he offers bland generaliza- 
tions about the 1920-1933 era being "years of 
transition following the social changes which came 
after the Great War" and about this being a Golden 
Age of song-writing. He does not relate these 
observations to the subject at hand, namely female 
singers. He even lists 29 of the era's "finest" 
composers, but it is just a list of obvious names, 
from Irving Berlin to Victor Young. 

The long Preface could have addressed 
interesting issues. Nothing is said about how the 
art of singing among female entertainers evolved in 
the 1920s. I suspect that Nora Bayes was 
Columbia's most popular female artist in 1920 
(Marion Harris would soon usurp her); Ruth Etting 
was probably Columbia's most popular female 
artist in 1929. What a difference between Bayes 
and Etting! Laird says nothing about what is 
special about any singers covered in his book. He 
doesn't even say why Moanin ' Low is the title. 
Why this for a book that includes singers as varied 
as Helen Kane and Jeanette MacDonald, who 
neither moan on record nor sing low? 

It is true that many singers in Laird's book 
are covered in books that may already be on your 
shelf-Rust's Complete Entertainment Discography. 
Rust's American Dance Band Discography. the 
Dixon-Godrich Blues & Gospel Records 1902- 
1943 . But information given by Laird seems more 
complete and accurate. His discography is superb. 
I wish it had been priced so more could afford it. 

For a postpaid copy of Moanin ' Low send 
$103.50 to Greenwood Press, 88 Post Road West, 
P.O. Box 5007, Westport CT 06881. Phone is 
800-225-5800. 
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NEW BOOK: Singers of the Century 

By John B. Steane 

Amadeus Press (ISBN 1-57467-009-3) 

Reviewed by Charles Arnhold 



As I listen to great singing on old records, 
I often wonder how I can communicate my love of 
singers of the past. How do I express it to 
someone who may have a healthy interest in 
singing but who may also have little awareness of 
the vast scope and range of artistry available on 
records made in the last century? Most collectors 
of opera recordings of the past have heard the 
question, "So, who [never 'whom'] do you prefer: 




From Tom and Virginia Hawthorn's collection, 
this is a shellac pressing, possibly of the 1920s. 
Steane writes that he did not at first appreciate 
Melba: n [T]he 1910 recording of Ophelia's Mad 
Scene made me laugh. ..Then versions of other 
sopranos would appear, and every now and then 
I would go back to my Melba: always to find 
myself enlightened and excited.. .Sometimes it was 
the clean, unhesitating 'take' of a bold interval, 
sometimes the articulation of a scale or the 
perfection of a trill." 



Pavarotti or Domingo?" I dread this either/or 
question. All I have to do is play one of my few 
78s of Guiseppe di Stefano in his luscious prime-l 
don't have to reach as far back as Caruso, 
Tamagno, De Lucia, McCormack or Tauber-to 
eradicate any need to qualify a preference for 
either of the Gruesome Twosome. (If you must 
know, I slightly prefer Domingo since he seems to 
have done more of significance with less voice.) 

But I'm so often at a loss for words to 
express my views. I trip over my tongue whenever 
I try to explain how I fee[ about a given singer or 
performance, and wholly technical discussions 
about singing seem pointless. Fortunately, John 
Steane is there to help. By now, every collector of 
historic vocal 78s should have a copy of Steane's 
The Grand Tradition on the shelf next to Bauer, 
Moran, and Moses. Steane's latest book, Singers 
Of The Century , collects in 284 pages his first fifty 
1500-word articles on individual singers written for 
the English monthly magazine Opera Now . 

In each of his fifty essays, covering singers 
from Patti to Popp (and in seemingly random 
order, with Calv£ next to Schwarzkopf, Arleen 
Auger before Zenatello), Steane tries "to seek out 
what is special in each of them. ..As in most things, 
awareness of the past is so very important for the 
understanding of what we hold in our hands in the 
present." Amen. 

Of the 51 singers discussed here (Sobinov 
and Smirnov, whom Steane calls "Tweedledum 
and Tweed ledee," share a chapter), most made 
78s. I count only eight that I am certain did not. 
In other words, Steane's book will interest V78I 
readers who collect vintage records of great singers 
of the past. 

What makes this book important and 
enjoyable is Steane's charming, graceful, precise 
analysis, even for singers that he never heard in 
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the flesh. I prize Steane because he manages to 
articulate my own thoughts and feelings about 
favorite singers. For example, I read his Geraldine 
Farrar essay while playing the Mignon duet she 
recorded with Journet, "Duo des Hirondelles" (C- 
8557-1, Victor 89028). Just as she came to that 
stunning upward arpeggio run at the record's end, 
I found these words by Steane: "One of the most 
striking features of Farrar's singing as heard on 
records is often the cleanness, the assured athletic 
stride of upward intervals..." Yes indeed! I 
instantly reached for her "O giola la nube leggera" 
from Wolf-Ferrari's II Segreto Pi Susanna (C-1 2924- 
2, Victor 88424) and fell in love again with 
Geraldine. 

About Tito Gobbi, Steane begins, "Gobbi's 
voice was one of the most beautiful I ever heard." 
Later, "[l]f the genie of the magic lamp or the 
operator of the time-machine were to offer a 
voyage back to hear one voice from the past 'live' 
experience, I would ask for Gobbi..." Other critics 
writing about the great baritone invariably 
emphasize his acting ability and character-creation, 
often neglecting to mention the voice itself. I 
heard Gobbi in three operas: Don Carlo (Covent 
Garden, 1958!), Fa I staff , and Tosca . It was, quite 
simply, the most beautiful baritone voice I ever 
heard in the opera house. Collectors lucky enough 
to own any of Gobbi's early 78s don't need me to 
tell them this. Yet, as in the case of Chaliapin, 
present day writers dwell almost exclusively on 
Gobbi's achievements as "singing-actor." Steane 
does not make this mistake. 

Great critics of singing are more rare than 
great singers. In the past, those great writers 
included Henry Chorley, who makes me almost 
hear singers who were long-dead by the time 
recording machines were invented; George 
Bernard Shaw, with his Wagnerite agenda and 
perceptive vinegar wit; James Huneker, whose 
writings are perfumed with fin de siecle passion; 
grumpy W.J. Henderson, with his almost unique 
ability to hit the critical nail on the head each 
time; Hermann Klein, daddy of them all, who was 
as enthusiastic and impressionable in his 80s as he 



must have been in his 20s; Philip Hope-Wallace 
and Desmond Shawe-Taylor-experienced, erudite, 
educated, the Castor and Pollux of English critics. 

Today, in this class, we have Will Crutch- 
field-and John Steane, who writes beautifully 
about the magic of John McCormack's "Ben Bolt," 
Maria Ivogun's "II penseroso," and Kathleen 
Ferrier's "Das Lied von der Erde." Under Steane's 
pen, long-dead singers live again, fresher than ever. 

For a postpaid copy of Singers Of The Century. 
send $38.50 to Norbeck & Peters, PO Box 4, 
Woodstock NY 12498. Phone is 800-654-5302. 
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Steane writes about Galli-Curci, "The voice 
beamed into the drawing-room with such bril- 
liance...that people assumed it must be exception- 
al in volume too. It was not;. ..hers was not, in 
the great spaces of that auditorium at any rate, a 
voice for thrills in sheer brilliance of projection." 
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NEW BOOK: Black Swan: The Record L 

of the Harlem Renaissance 

By Helge Thygesen, Mark Berresford and Russ Shor 

VJM Publications (ISBN 0-9526566-01-2) 

Reviewed by Tim Cracyk 



Here is an impressive book that does for 
Black Swan and related labels-Olympic Records 
and Yerkes Dance Records-what Max E. Vreede's 
Paramount 12000 - 13000 Series does for 
Paramount's race series. Helge Thygesen, 
evidently this new book's primary author, in his 
Foreword suggests Vreede's classic discography 
was an inspiration for this label listing. A 
difference between books is that the new one is 
more lavishly produced. Loving care went into the 
preparation of visuals, with many rare Black Swan 
labels and advertisements duplicated (noteworthy 
is a May 1 923 advertisement for a talking machine 
dubbed the Swanola!). The book's size, attention 
to detail, graceful integration of visuals with text, 
glossy type paper and overall appearance remind 
me most of Ron Dethlefson and Ray Wile's Edison 
Disc Artists & Records 1910 - 1929 . 

Black Swan was formed in early 1921 by 
Harry H. Pace, who had years earlier co-founded 
the successful Pace and Handy publishing firm. 
Setting up business in Harlem, Pace initially had 
difficulty finding a company to press Black Swan 
discs but at last turned to the Wisconsin Chair Co. 
in Port Washington, Wisconsin, which is best 
known among collectors for pressing Paramount 
and Puritan 78s. With his company a success in 
its first year, Pace in 1922 eagerly searched for his 
own pressing plant. Why Pace could not continue 
to rely upon the Port Washington pressing plant is 
not mentioned. Perhaps it is something we cannot 
know today. 

As Allan Sutton explained in the last V78I . 
white businessman and musician John Fletcher 
teamed up with Pace in 1922 to form the Fletcher 
Record Co, Inc. Fletcher served as president; Pace 
was vice-president as well as treasurer. The com- 



pany pressed Black Swan discs, using the 
Operaphone-Olympic plant at Long Island City, 
then introduced a new series of Olympic discs in 
November 1922, using Black Swan masters 
(Fletcher, without Pace, had issued Olympic 
records in 1921). Because of the Black Swan- 
Olympic connection, this book lists all known 
Olympic discs, and singers issued on Olympic will 
be familiar to most V78I readers-Aileen Stanley, 
Arthur Fields, Elliott Shaw, Ernest Hare, Sam Ash, 
Charles Hart, Charles Harrison. 

Due to the Pace-Fletcher partnership, 
Olympic recordings of white artists were available 
for issue on Black Swan. Pseudonyms were used 
to disguise the identity of white artists since Black 
Swan was promoted as an all-black outfit, such as 
an advertisement in the February 2, 1923 issue of 
Chicago Defender stating that "all artists are 
Colored." Aileen Stanley was issued as Mamie 
Jones! Stanley did sound at times like her black 
counterparts in vaudeville, who themselves often 
sound "white" on recordings. But how many 
record buyers were deceived when a xylophone 
solo was credited to one Raymond Green on Black 
Swan 60006? Would buyers honestly not suspect 
that here was the same George Hamilton Green 
issued by all other companies? 

Studying the list of Olympic releases, I am 
most struck by Olympic 16103, released, 
according to this book, between April and 
December 1921 ( Talking Machine World shows it 
was issued in July 1921). It is credited to the 
Louise and Ferera Waikiki Orchestra, yet Helen 
Louise had been dead for over a year and a half! 
Was Olympic issuing some late-'teens recordings, 
perhaps using Path6 masters, as Operaphone years 
earlier had? Was an old Operaphone master used? 



Was John Fletcher confused about artists, issuing 
Ferera and Franchini as Louise and Ferera? Or did 
he deliberately make a switch, believing Louise- 
instead of Franchini-on a label would sell more 
records? Columbia also issued Louise and Ferera 
recordings into the 1920s, but old matrix numbers 
on the discs clearly show that the company was 
taking its time releasing certain recordings. 

According to the December 1 9, 1 91 9 issue 
of J_he Seattle Daily Times , Helen Louise Ferera 
disappeared from a ship during a voyage: "Mystery 
veils the disappearance of Mrs. Helen Louise 
Ferera, 32 years old, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert E. Greenus, 1616 Summit Ave., from the 
steamship President of the Pacific Steamship 
Company last Friday while the vessel was steaming 
from Los Angeles for San Francisco. Mrs. Ferera 
had taken passage in Los Angeles with her 
husband bound for Seattle. She left the stateroom 
they occupied at 4 o'clock in the morning and as 
she did not return, thorough search of the vessel 
was made, but she could not be found." 

The collective authors-Thygesen, 
Berresford and Shor-are authorities on their 
subject, saying more about Black Swan and related 
labels than anyone before. Most collectors of 
1 920s discs should add this book to their reference 
libraries. However, I wish the authors had been 
more careful when preparing the text, which is not 
well documented and has questionable assertions. 

Consider the statement on page 9 that 
118,000 copies of "Down Home Blues" as 
recorded by Ethel Waters "seems a more accurate 
estimate" than the quarter-million figure given by 
Waters herself. How exactly do the authors arrive 
at the number 118,000? The next paragraph 
reports that Black Swan brought in $674.64 in its 
first month. What source reports this very precise 
figure, down to the penny? In its first year, we are 
told, total income from record sales "amounted to 
$104,628.74." According to what source? This 
latter figure shows up again a page later, and the 
source turns out to be Talking Machine World . 
But fellow researchers eager to read more from this 
original source are out of luck-no TMW date is 
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cited, no issue number is indicated. 

Writers must indicate their sources if they 
wish their research to be respected and cited by 
others. On page 89 the authors claim that "the 
recording industry... according to the industry's 
trade publication 'Talking Machine World' was a 
very closed shop." I know of no Talking Machine 
World issue that says any such thing. Calling the 
industry "very closed" is something TMW did not 
normally do since TMW functioned as kind of 
cheerleader for growth and expansion. Certainly 
I would be surprised if TMW used the colloquial 
phrase "closed shop." What exact words did TMW 
use and in what issue? I suspect there is weak 
paraphrasing here but cannot be certain since the 
authors do not document their source. 

It is not as if the authors establish credibility 
with every sentence they write. Consider the odd 
assertion on page 5 that "American popular culture 
began blossoming right after the First World War 
and demand for records boomed with it." I'm not 
sure what "popular culture" means here-anyway, 
it never "began blossoming" in the U.S. before 
1919? Page 7 hints at something similar, speaking 
of "the explosion of American popular culture after 
WWI." I again marvel at the implication that 
American culture was uninteresting prior to 1919. 

Consider bold claims made on page 9 
about Ethel Waters, who recorded for Black Swan 
beginning in 1921: 

She was clearly the first jazz vocalist on record; 
[sic] subtly reshaping the melody in each chorus 
[and] finishing the performance with a gospel-like 
finale instead of 'shouting' blues lyrics or singing 
each chorus by rote as her contemporaries did. 
With these discs, Ethel Waters provided a firm 
stylistic foundation for virtually every female jazz 
singer who followed her, from Billie Holiday, Ella 
Fitzgerald to Sarah Vaughan. Unfortunately Ethel 
Waters, who went on to later fame on the stage 
and [in] the movies, never got her proper due in 
jazz history because the primitive sound quality of 
Black Swan records and usually non-jazz 
accompaniments often defeated her best efforts. 
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I have difficulty understanding this. The 
authors contend that Waters was "clearly the first 
jazz vocalist on record" yet admit that she never 
got "her proper due in jazz history"-that is, jazz 
historians do not cite her as the first jazz singer. It 
is not clear that Ethel Waters was the first "jazz 
vocalist on record." It is not self-evident. If jazz 
history texts make no such claim, the job of 
anyone contending this is to show, with examples 
and analysis, that it is true. On which Black Swan 
titles, specifically, does Waters engage in jazz 
singing? All titles? Just some? Since her Black 
Swan recordings have been reissued on not only 
CD but LP, beginning in 1970 with Oh Daddy! 
(Biograph 12022-annotator Chris Albertson says 
nothing about Waters being a jazz singer so early 
in her career), they may be the most readily avail- 
able Black Swan performances today. I listen but 
I'm not sure that I hear what is described in the 
quoted passage. Is she a jazz vocalist on "That Da 
Da Strain"? What about on "Down Home Blues"? 

On which recordings does she end with a 
"gospel-like finale"? Are the authors saying that 
"subtly reshaping the melody in each chorus" is 
jazz singing? Waters was not the first to do that. 
Clarice Vance subtly-perhaps not so subtly-alters 
the delivery of each chorus in a 1908 recording of 
"Mariar" (Victor 16295) but I do not call Vance a 
jazz singer. Was Waters on Black Swan discs 
doing anything so very different on non-blues 
numbers than what Mamie Smith and Her lazz 
Hounds had already been doing for Okeh? 

How is it that Waters provided a "firm" 
stylistic foundation for others if her records, as the 
authors say, "often defeated her best efforts"? The 
word "often" implies that at least sometimes the 
sound quality and accompaniment did Waters 
justice. But which titles are these? The passage is 
sadly characteristic of the text as a whole- 
interesting but not altogether satisfying. 

There are surprising factual errors. It is 
said that since Gilda Gray "had the sole right" to 
sing W.C. Handy's "St. Louis Blues" in the 'teens, 
"no vocal recordings of the the [sic] song exist 
before 1920." But as Issue 8 of V78I notes in a 



discussion of "St. Louis Blues" recordings, Al 
Bernard in early 1919 recorded it-Emerson 9163 
was issued in May 1919. Another Bernard version 
is on Aeolian-Vocal ion 12148, issued in july 1919. 

In the opening sentences of first the 
Foreword and then a history of the label, Black 
Swan is called "the first African-American founded 
record company." I wish the authors would 
explain why that honor does not go to Broome 
Special Phonograph Records, run by George W. 
Broome. Allan Sutton writes in the Directory of 
American Disc Record Brands and Manufacturers, 
1891-1943, "Broome's label probably predates 
founding of the Pace Phonograph Corporation 
(usually credited as the first black-owned label) by 
two years." Since there is no evidence that 
Broome sold many discs or had any impact, I view 
Black Swan as the first African-American run 
record company of consequence . That kind of 
qualification is probably necessary. 

I may as well express here disappointment 
with typographical and grammatical matters. 
Correct punctuation and consistency in typography 
matter since a reader should be able to concentrate 
on content. Distracting are the many fragments, 
run-ons, misspellings, apostrophe problems, and 
stylistic oddities (one example: "a price war was 
hotting up"-heating up?). 

If you own the Dixon-Godrich book Blues 
& Gospel Records 1902 - 1943 or Walter C. Allen's 
Hendersonia. you have access to much Black Swan 
information already, so you may not view this 
book as essential. If you own just a few Black 
Swan discs, you may not need this book. But the 
book does make an important contribution to the 
field. It will prove valuable not only to those who 
own a lot of Black Swan discs (there can't be many 
with large collections!) but to those who conduct 
research on African-American contributions to 
recorded sound in the 1920s. 



For a postpaid copy of Black Swan, send $38 to 
VJM, c/o Russ Shor, P.O. Box 8184, Radnor PA 
19087. 
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THE NEW MADISON PORTABLE 

Thousands of Madisons have been sold 
and now comes the New Portable 
Madison Phonograph. 

The Madison— in a Dandy Black 
Leatherette Carrying Case —compact 
yet roomy — compartment for records. 

The lightest— easiest to handle— Best 
Value Portable in the market. 



Sample Price $8.50 
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ABOVE: From Talking Machine World 's April 1924 issue. BELOW: From the June 1918 issue. 
Using Vallorbes Semi-Permanent Needles conserved steel "for vitally essential war weapons." 
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